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PREFACE 


This book is the residt of studies made in Leiden in the years 1937 — 1940. It is meant 
to be as complete a study as ciCcumstances allow of one of the finest monuments of the Old 
Bgyptian civilization, now in the Rijksmuseum van Oudheden in Leiden, Netherlands. 

Photographs of the Tomb Chapel were published in 1903 1 2 together with a text, 
containing a very summary description and a detailed discussion on the materials. 

The tomb zvas erected in the necropolis of Saqqara near Cairo in the middle of the 
Fifth Dynasty by a high officer of the residence. lts reliefs and inscriptions are very 
typical examples of their period, the classical period of Bgyptian art; the German Handbuch 
der Kunstwissenschaft 2 takes these reliefs as the classical example of the Old Kingdom - 
art. Still it must be said that more beautiful examples of this art have come down to us, such 
as in Saqqara the Mastabas of Ti, Ptahhotep, and others; bui most of them are stiU in 
their original places and some of them even inaccessible to visitors. Besides this, there is 
still another circumstance which induced me to edit a study of the whole Mastaba by itself: the 
choice of the scenes gives an extremely concise selection of the typical scenes of the time; 
the tomb is the best example known to me as an introduction to this group of monuments, 
no\t only as to its artistic fediures, but also owing to its inscriptions, notzmthstanding a few 
puzzling peculiarities. It contains nearly everything that one expects to find in a tomb of 
the residence of the Fifth Dynasty; all these features are united in a simple and harmon- 
ious zvay. 

In the various parts the method of this book differs according to their subjects. As a 
detailed discussion on materials and Chemical questions zvas published in the year 1903 by 
Boeser 3 no further reference to these subjects is made here. The introductory chapter 
on history of art had to be prepared and written according to the method peculiar to- such 
studies. No use therefore could be made of any philological methods; the zvorks of art were 
entirely treated as such. 

Having thus sèttled the principles of this art, a short chapter follows on the architectural 
features and the division of scenes in the Leiden Tomb Chapel. 

The third chapter is a short introduction for the use of the visitor to the Chapel in the 

1 Beschrijving van de Egyptische Verzameling in het Rijksmuseum van Oudheden te Leiden. De Mo¬ 
numenten van het Oude Rijn door A. E. J. Holwerda, P. A. A. Boeser en J. H Holwerda (vol. 1), Leiden. 
190/5; Atlas, pl. v-xxi; Tekst. p/p. 11-18. Quoted as Boeser, Beschrijving. 

2 Curtius, Die antike Kunst, vol. 1, Berlin, (written 1913 edited 1923), pp. 96-192. 

3 see Boeser, Beschrijving, pp. 13-15* 
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Museum, followed by a very summary description of its decorations. It is meant to be a guide 
to the detailed description in the fourth chapter. 

The fourth chapter contains the detailed study of the scenes based on the comparative 
phüological method: each scene is studied separately, and if necessary to understand its 
contents, comfared to other scenes of the tomb or other Egyptian reliefs in order to 
determine the meaning of the scene as definitely as possible. A sketch of each scene is added 
to the description. For this part of the work the admirable book Scènes de la vie privée dans 
les tombeaux Égyptiens de 1’Ancien Empire by Professor Montet was most valuable. Of 
very common and well-known scenes I sometimes did not quote parallels, but only the pages 
in Montet’^ Scènes. If necessary, the comparative method was used not only for the expla- 
nation of the inscriptions, but also for the farm of representation. Scenes with the same 
contents are mostly rendered by the same form; in some cases I had to follow the form of 
a scene from the residence to the province, in order to understand its contents. But sometimes 
I also followed a form in itscourse, when it was only used because of its outward appearan- 
ce for widely differing actions. The history of Egyptian forms has not yet been wntten. 

Most of the genuine translations of the inscriptions in this tomb are quoted in their 
proper places, as well as any other particular study of them known to me. 

The photographs we had planned to give here could not be taken because of the special 
circumstances of these times. Af ter having waited a considerable time we decided to edit 
study without them and we only used some of the photographs I had taken with a small 
camera and enlarged in the spring of 1939, to give such detailed evidence as we possessed in 
order to control my drawings. We hope to edit a small additional volume of photographs of 
this Thomb Chapel with the collaboration of Mr. M. Coppens, Eindhoven. 

I was for eed to make the drawings of the scenes mostly by means of the old pnnted 
photographs of the Beschrijving. Theywere all corrected by means of the photographs I took 
in the year 1939 and my drawings and not es made in the Tomb Chapel in the years 1937— 
1939. During the last period of my work, from September 1939 onwards, the Chapel was 

inaccessible . 

No ref erences to colours are given in this study. This is partly due to the fact, that no 
extraordinary features as to colours occur in this tomb, so that I had made no notes on this 
subject during the time when the tomb was still accessible. hoi a Chemical analysis of 
colours in this tomb, see the discussion of Professor van Bemmelen of Leiden Umversity 

in the description edited by Boeser and quoted above 4 . 

Thanks are due to the director of the Museum van Oudheden in Leiden, Dr W. D. 
VAN Wijngaarden, for having granted me the permission to work in the Tomb Chapel and 
in the library of the Museum as well as for the permission to publish these studies, and for 
having helped very often with kind hints through various difficulties in its library. Also I 

4 For litterature on the subject of colours see C. R. Williams, The Decorahon of the Tomb ^ er '^ b ’ 
New York, 1932, p. 25. For a study on colours in Egyptian Art, especially in t e ig een ’ 

see M. Wegner, Stilentwicklung der thebanischen Beamtengrdber, Mitt. ns ' " airo > * ’ 

4.6-53. - For a Chemical analysis of the colours in the Leiden Tomb Chapel see Boeser, Besc J J , 

Tekst, p. 14, note i. 
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zvish to thank the staff of the University Library, Leiden, and the Allard Pierson Stichting 
Amsterdam, for their patiënt help. My special acknowledgements are due to Professor A. de 
Buck, Leiden, for having discussed several phüological problems arising in the course of 
this work and for the troublesome verification of the inscriptions by means of the photo¬ 
graphs during my absence from Leiden in 1941. I am deeply indebted to Professor 
H. P. Blok, Utrecht, not only for phüological hints, but also for having introduced me to 
the labyrinth of the Egyptological litterature. Professor H. Frankfort in 1938 kindly 
read the part on art of this study and I wish to thank him once m,ore for his valuable remarks. 
To the friendliness of Dr W. Federn, New York, I owe many encouraging hints. A most 
valuable help to me was the kind friendliness of Professor ]. Capart, Brussels, who allowed 
me to work a considerable time in the library of the Fondation Égyptologique Reine Élisabeth, 
where also Miss M. Werbrouck and Mme E. Bille—de Mot did everything to facilitate 
my work, so that it is difficult to thank the Fondation in the right way for all their encoura- 
gement. 

Last but not least, I wish to thank my Dutch friends, the late Mr. W. A. van Leer, 
Amsterdam and Mme B. van Leer—de Jongh ,* Mr. ]. Janssen, Leiden; and the editor, 
Mr. B. A. van Proosdij, whose idea it was to edit these “studies” in the form of et book. 
Without their various encauragement, as well as the help of others not mentioned here, it 
ivould have been impossible to get the necessary preparatory ivork done under difficult 
circumstances. 


Eindhoven, Summer 1942 


Herta Th. Mohr 
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I N THE FOLLOWING PAGES, we shall try to sketch the principles of 
the art of relief and painting in the time between the Fourth and the 
Twelfth Dynasties, as an introduction to our description of the Old Kingdom 
Tomb Chapel now in the Museum of Antiquities in Leiden. For this aim we shall 
confine ourselves to a mere outline of these principles of the classical Egyptian 
Art of reliefs and painting. In the middle of the Fifth Dynasty this system 
is fully developped; towards the end of the Twelfth Dynasty it is sometimes 
neglected; in the middle of the Eighteenth Dynasty it is abandoned more 
and more. We choose the reliefs of the middle of the Fifth Dynasty, as in 
our Tomb Chapel, as an example of what we call the classical period of 
Egyptian Art. 

When decorating a wall with different scenes, the Egyptian artist remains 
fully aware of the fact that he is representing three-dimensional objects on 
a plane stone wall. He overcomes the difficulty of translating the three-dimen¬ 
sional form of the objects into their two-dimensioned representations by 
rendering all the characteristic details of their surface. Thus he never draws 
an object as he sees it from a certain point of view, from a certain distance, 
and in certain surroundings (what we call perspective drawing), but he 
draws the characteristic aspects of the object all in one plane, which is the 
plane of the wall. 

He thus carries through a feature very common to the pre-Hellenic 
art (the art before the Greek art of the fifth century b. c.). The old, non- 
perspective way is still used after the fifth century b. c. by those who have 
not come in touch with the new, perspective method, and by children 1 . 

To these features common to all pre-Hellenic art not influenced by the 
art of Greece of the fifth century b. c., are added the special characteristics of 
the Egyptian reliefs and paintings. These features are so characteristic, that 
everybody, after having seen a certain number of Egyptian representations, 
is able to teil whether a relief, painting, or drawing is ‘Egyptian’ or not. 
What are these characteristic features of the Egyptian style ? 


Non-perspec- 
tive drawing 


The Egyptian 
version: prin¬ 
ciples 


1 See J. Lange, Die Darstellung des Menschen, 1899, pp. ix ff. — H. Schafer, Von agyptischer 
Kunst, 3rd ed., 1930, develops the ideas of Lange concerning Egyptian Art. 
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CHAPTER I 


The Egyptian 
version: human 
figures 


When representing an object, the Egyptian artist begins with the outline. 
This outline remains in the centre of his interest; it is the means by which he 
tells us all he wants about his object 1 . The outline also becomes the means 
of variation. It usually avoids expressing casual features such as wrinkles, 
shadows, creases, etc. ; they are only indicated if they are essential features 
of the object. The representations render an ideal conception of the object 
rather than an exact vision of it. The variations are very subtle and this 
may be the reason why Egyptian drawings seem to differ so little from 
each other to eyes not yet accustomed to them. Another question is how these 
outlines were executed in different periods ; there are certainly quite astonishing 
differences even in details according to time, place and the special circum- 
stances of such works of art. 

The sur face of the object is treated in a more secondary way, like an 
inevitable filling-up of the space between the outlines. The muscles for 
example are hardly indicated in the surface which is treated separately; in this 
art it has no more connection with the outline than the different parts of 
the body have with each other. 

The outline of the object unites all the different parts of it. These parts 
are rendered by their respective outlines, each of them being the most 
characteristic one of the part in question. Or, in other words, having studied 
the parts, the Egyptian artist again unites them by one common outline; 
the different contours of the respective parts are uninterruptedly composed; 
one united and unbroken outline results, by means of which the object is 
characterized with an extreme clearness of expression as well as with the utmost 
subtle variability. 

The normal figure of man in the Egyptian art of relief and painting 
shows the characteristic parts of the body in the two-dimensional plane of 
the wall: the head, shoulders and the rest of the body as well as arms and 
legs. All these parts are represented by their most characteristic outlines. 
But their characteristic details which are not represented by means of the 
outline, as for example the eye and the navel, had to be placed in the 
surface surrounded by the outline. They are only drawn in what might be 
called a local relation to the outline of the part to which they belong. We 
give as an example the portrait of prince Kaninisut of the early Fifth Dynasty 
(see fig. a on p. i) 3 . 

% 

1 The first idea of discussing the treatment of the surface in this way I owe to the lectures and 
exercises of Herr Dozent Dr. H., Balcz at the University of Vienna in 1935-1937. — I now find very 
similar ideas expressed by Professor H. Frankfort, in: The Mural Painting of El- c Amarnehj Londoa 
(E.E.S.), 1929, chapter 1!, p. 22: “Thus in Egyptian drawing and relief the whole character of the work 
resides in the outline, which is refined to such a degree that it beicame capable of expressing almost 
everything that the artist had to say.” This study was not accessible to me until a very short time ago. 

2 When choosing for this purpose a portrait we follow the example of the other studies on this 
subject, although a portrait is already a special version of the Normal Figure. 
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e head is drawn in such a way that its outline renders as many head 
c aractenstic details of it as possible and thus it approaches a form that we 
are used to call en profil. However it is no profile such as we are accus¬ 
tomed to. The eye is not drawn en profil, but the whole eye is spread 
in the plane and enclosed by its full-length outline. In this way we are 
never able to see a human eye: neither from the side, nor from the front \ 

If we look at a human face from the front we see the eyes a little fore- 
shortened, because they lie in two different planes none of which is the frontal 
plane; or, in other words, a line imagined in the right eye from its outer 
towards its inner corner would not be a continuation of such a line imagined in 
the left eye. The result is that if we are looking at a human face from the 
front we see the eyes rounder than they really are. Even if we look at an 
eye a little from the side we still cannot see the whole of it without a certain 
foreshortening, because its surface is curved like a spherical segment. In those 
cases where a human face is rendered from the front, for example in the 
hieroglyph the eyes are drawn as mentioned above. 

Theie has been a long discussion whether the part between the shoulders body 
and the legs is drawn from a three quarter view or not 3 . The contour under 
the shoulders at the front side delineates the characteristic outline of the 
breast, the part lying between the outlines remaining entirely undetermined 
The outlines between the shoulders and the legs are only imaginary lines 
between them, characterizing these parts in a very. subtle way. 

The outlines of the upper part of the arms continue the contour of the arms 
shoulders, that is to say, on both outsides the musculus triceps and the 
musculus biceps are represented. But both fore-arms follow the direction of 
the head and feet of the figure; this direction of the fore-arms is to be seen 
in the outline indicating the muscles. 

The hands are treated specially, that is to say, their outline does not hands 

always continue the outline of the fore-arm from the same aspect 3 . The 
fingers are spread on the wall, one by one, so that each hand actually has 
five fingers; any Egyptian relief can furnish astonishing examples to a spectator 
accustomed to perspective drawing. The outlines of the fingers in good reliefs 
are admirably refïned. 

The feet of human beings are represented in such a way, that of each feet 
foot only the big toe (and none of the other toes) is visible. As it cannot 
be assumed that the Old Egyptians wished to represent people having either 

reP ;°t UC r ‘n" fr ° nt VieW: eg ' SchXfer - Von ^yptischer Kunst, 3 rd ed„ p. 273; 

Fifth ntn«t ( 93 ?i’ TV t foIlowm S P a ges. In this last article Schilfer publishes a relief of the 

featmJ l M eyelaSL In “ y ° pini0n this is a vef y s Peeial case rendering the eyelash as a 

“ e ‘ W- thus * accentuabng the local relationship between the eye and the outline of the forehead 

3 See below™’ a9ypHscher Kunst , 3rd ed., p. 267 and the following pages. 
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CHAPTER I 


‘two left’ or ‘two right’ feet, efforts have been made to explain this form of 
representation \ In my opinion this form closely refers to the ground-line on which 
it is represented. If a post-Hellenic artist draws a foot with five toes on a ground- 
line, he treats this line as the border of a ground-plane which must be at least 
as broad as the feet; this imagined ground-plane may be rather narrow 
runnino- along the wall, but he imagines the figures acting on it, surrounded 
by a space of the same width. So he imagines a distance between the figures 
and their background. There can be no question of such a distance for the 
Eayptian artist; to him the wall remains a plane and is never used to 
represent atmosphere. In accordance with this fact the ground-line is con- 
ceived as a line. From the latter half of the Eighteenth Dynasty onwards 
the artists sometimes fabandon the ground-line system of composition, dis¬ 
persing the objects freely on the wall; at the same time it becomes possible 

to draw feet with five toes. 


In this regard it seetns 
reproductions of a figure of 


useful to mention a rather common mistake in the 
a maid-servant in the tomb of Rekhmirê at Thebes 
(nr. ioo). In the Egyptian reliefs and paintings the 
normal figure unites the peculiarities of the human 
body in such a way, that it reminds us of different 
views from the front and from the side, though these 
relations to any ‘views’ remain vague. But there are 
very few cases, dating from a certain period (about 1450 
B. C.), in which some artists seek new variations: for 
example some figures playfully variate the old type 
in such a way, that they remind us of a ‘view from 
behind’. This not so much by means of the outline 
—which is only slightly varied—but more by the 
intervening lines. Modern spectators are inclined to 
interpret the servant-girl of Rekhmirê evidently as 
‘seen from behind’, therefore they draw her feet on 
the ground-line in quite another way than the Egyptian 
artist did. The girl is turned towards the right. 
The modern copyist, used to perspective drawing, 
renders her right foot covering her left foot, seeing 
that her right leg is covering her left leg. But the 

photograph reveals the mistake of the modern copy: although her right leg covers 

her left leg, still her right foot does not cover her left foot, but, on the contrary, 

is covered by it. The result seems to be an ‘impossible twisting’ to anybody used 

to perspective drawing. How deeply the modern methods of drawing still influence 



1 As the explanation of Schafer, Von agyptischer Kunst, 3 rd ed„ p. 279 seems ^ ^ 

„ow, I try to translate it here: “The primal observation (Urwahrnehmung) is not f ^ 

people, but on one’s own body. Considering the marnier of human ocomotion, the innende (of 
will naturally be observed and touched more often than the outside”; Schafer concludes that th.s lorm 
“rest (Überlebsel) from the beginning of drawing . 
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Egypt°l°gi s ts, can be illustrated by a list of modern reproductions of the wrongly 
copied figure, see fig. b h 

There is a similar figure in tomb nr. 95 at Thebes, a musician turned towards 
the left. It is reproduced by Prisse d’Avennes 2 and ROSELLINI 3 , who can 
hardly be trusted concerning such details. The 
new reproduction of the figure by Davies (see 
fig. c) seems to have been reconstructed in a 
few details by means of Rosellini. Davies ... 
draws the detail in question in the same way as 
Rosellini and Frisse d’Avennes: the left foot 
partly covers the right foot. This is indicated 
by the contour of the heel of the left foot drawn 
as a dotted line by Davies. We may, perhaps» 
surmise that the old drawings are not necessarily 
right here. If we compare the drawing of the 
girl of Rekhmirê with the photograph, we see 
that the modern artists are inclined to interpret 
Egyptian drawings in modern ways. This is why 
we come to the conclusion that the old repro¬ 
ductions of the musician of tomb nr. 95 may 
be as wrong as those of the servant of Rekhmirê» 
the more so as the mistake in the reproduction 
of the last has not been remarked hitherto. 

The difference between the Old Egyptian 
drawing and its modern interpretation is the 
result of the two principles: the Egyptian artist 
varies in some cases the body, but draws the 
feet as usual. The modern copyist, interpreting 
the old drawings in his own way, inevitably sees 
some space arround the figures, a distance between them and the background, and 
broadens the base-line in his imagination into a ground-plane. Upon its base-plane the 
figure can put its feet in quite a three-dimensioned way: the foot behind may be 
imagined in the modern interpretations as standing obliquely, just as any figure would 
do iri a modern illustration drawn with all the conventions of perspective. 

Is the ‘normal figure’ meant to stand or to walk? No Egyptan inscription Composition of 
has come down to us which definitely settles the question. So we entirely the fi ^™ an 
depend on the interpretations of modern scholars 4 ), most of whom think it 
was meant to walk. 

1 For references see Porter-Moss, Bibliography, vol. 1, p. 133 (19). We here quote a few instances: 
a — of the drawing (with the mistake quoted above, see here fig. b) : LD m 42; Rosellini, Mon. 
civ. lxxix; Virey, Mém. Miss., vol. v (1894), Le Tombeau de Rekhmara, pl. xli; Breasted-Ranke, Ge- 
schichte Agyptens, Vienna (Phaidon), [1936], p. 212; H. Schafer, Von agyptischer Kunst, 3rd cd. (1930), 
fig. 254 on p. 293 (which is most remarkable, because this book is still the best and most serious 
elaborate study on the principals of Egyptian art; Schafer even uses this drawing as an illustration of 
the prospectus of his book!) A correct drawing in Davies, Paintings from the Tomb of Rekh-mi-rê c at 
Thebes, New York (1935), pl. xxvi. b — of the photograph: Propylden-Knnstgeschichte, vol. 11, 349; 

Krahmer, Figur und Raum, p. 65; this is a better reproduction than the following; Steindorff-Wolf, 

Die Thebanische Grdberwelt, pl. vi;' Wreszinski, Atlas, vol. 1, 89a. 

2 Prisse d’Avennes, L’Art Êgyptien, vol. 11, 7a. 

3 Rosellini, Mon. civ. pl. xcvm, 1. 

4 Wreszinski, Atlas, vol. 111, Text pp. 29-37 (Schafer, Grundformen des stehenden Menschen). 



Fig. c 
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Examining the form of the feet of the ‘normal figure’ thoroughly, we 
come to the conclusion that it does not render the ‘view’ of a walking 
person: there is no moment, when a person walking has both soles fixed 
to the floor. On the other hand nobody can stand with his feet put closely 
one before the other. So this is another non-existing pose, neither rendering 
definite movement in a definite moment, nor rendering the action of walking 
or standing. It does not give the person any definite action \ but places 
the figure in an attitude containing a certain direction 2 . 

Another question is the so-called confusion of the right and left sides 
of figures by the Egyptian artists 3 . Here again our principles of perspective 
drawing make it difficult for us to understand the formal conventions of the 

Egyptian artists. They were not 
bound to any ‘views’, as for ex- 
ample modern artists are in the 
most stringent way, but they could 
follow their own formal inspiration 4 . 

The normal figure is directed to- 
wards the right. There is a very 
common figure of a man holding a 
sceptre in his right hand 5 ; if the 
figure is turned towards the left, 
the sceptre is held by what we are 
inclined to call the ‘left hand’, but 
in many cases the artist draws the 
situation in such a way, that the figure covers the sceptre, so indicating that 
the hand holding it is still the right hand (see fig. e). At first we are inclined 
to see something wrong in it; then we remember that the figure is turned 
towards the ‘wrong side’; so the sceptre covered by the figure helps us to 
reconstruct the situation properly: ‘a figure with the sceptre in its right hand . 
But this being a secondary feature it was not always executed in this way, 
though some artists even came to use it for some figures turned towards 
the right. The problem of ‘left hands on right arms’ and vice versa must be 
seen in the same way: the hands are rendered according to their functions 
in the action of the figure; in most cases they will indicate the very side 
which they belong to notwithstanding the direction of the whole figure. 
When drawing the hands in complicated actions they tried to render the 
action as intelligible as possible on the plane of the wall. 

1 This interpretation I owe to Mr. F. Stark (1936). 

2 For an elaborate study on this problem see G. Krahmer, Figur und Raum, p, 20. 

3 See v. Recklinghausen, Rechtsprofil und Links profil, etc., ZaS, vol. 63 (1928), pp. I4"3^- 

4 For a discussion on Egyptian aesthetics see- H. Frankfort, On Egyptian Art, JEA, vol. 18 (i93 2 F 
PP- 33 — 48 . 

5 This fact is known from the representation of the same figure in plastic art, see fig. d 
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The representations of the great show all these peculiar qualities in The use: 
their purest form. Are these representations ‘portraits’ ? x ) We usually call P ortraits 
‘portraits’ representations of a person showing his or her personal features 
which may be rather different if the same person is portrayed by different 
artists and according to his or her lifetime at the moment of portraying. 

Within the limits of the circumstances of the moment modern artists try to 
give more than only the outward features of the model; they want to teil 
us something about his or her character. A portrait might even teil us 
something of the person’s development and capability. We might call this 
sort of portrait historie. In Egyptian Art we find no such ideas. These 
portraits are entirely unhistorical, beyond the limit of time, thus ‘eternal’. 

Still there can be no doubt that statues are meant to be portraits and that 
they show a likeness to the owner. But this resemblance is based on quite 
different principles than in modern times. We may call it an ‘ideal likeness’, 
though this expression does not cover the entire problem; for our purpose, 
which is to see whether we can speak of ‘portraits’ at all in Egyptian Art, 
we content ourselves to state the possibility of speaking of sculptured portraits, 
never forgetting that we have another notion of ‘likeness in a portrait’ than 
the Old Egyptians had. 

If the Ka-statues are spoken of as portraits, the representations of the 
owner of a tomb on its walls can be understood in the same way. His 
names and titles are clearly written next to them. But here the likeness is 
still more reduced being substituted by the ‘ideal’ form of the nobleman. 

The portraits are meant to be representative. A nobleman in an aristocratie 
society is much more bound by inevitable laws of custom than any other 
person of a lower rank. In his portraits only a few attitudes representing 
his various activities are admitted : sitting on a throne or ‘standing’. These 
attitudes are used for any scenes illustrating the inspection of his servants’ 
works; for the offering scene; and for his portrait following his name in 
prayers and speeches. Another form is the portrait of the gentleman when 
hunting, mostly the fish-spearing scene and the scene of hunting birds with 
a throw-stick. The representation of the action is reduced to a mere in- 
dication. The artist makes an abundant use of his freedom from any convention 
of perspective in order to avoid any attitude unbecoming to a nobleman. 

When representing servants no such ideas had to be considered by the The use 
artist. Servants had to be useful to the owner of the tomb; so they were servants 
represented only in connection with their work. It seems as if movements 
expressing their activity deprive them of their personal qualities. Thus we 

1 For a discussion of this problem see e.g. H. Schafer, Das altdgyptische Bildnis, Glückstadt [1936] ; 

A. Scharff, Egyptian Portrait-sculpture, Antiquity, vol. 11; (1937), pp. 174-182; A. Scharff, Typus und 
Persönlichkeit in der dgyptischen Kunst, Archiv für Kulturgeschichte, vol. 19 (1939), Heft 1-2; H. Junker, 

Giza, vol. v, Wien, 1941, pp. *14-121. 
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CHAPTER I 


Variations of 
the normal 
figure 


seldom find names of servants inscribed on the representations of the Fifth 
Dynasty. The personality of the servants is diminished by their activity. 
The normal figure of the nobleman on the contrary was meant to represent 
his dignified personality. When representing servants the artist’s centre of 
interest lay in the rendering of their actions. He begins to work with the 
formal preoccupation dictated by the above described ‘normal figure’ and 
proceeds varying this figure according to its action. Of course this does 
not mean that a figure in action had never been drawn by an Egyptian artist 
before the principles of the ‘normal figure’ were settled; but from this moment 
we see a clear predomination of the latter, so that the figure in action can 
be looked upon as being derived from the ‘normal figure’. 

What changes does the normal figure undergo when it becomes active? 

In this case the left and right sides of the normal figure become the 
front and back for the action. Again there are a few types of figures : the 
form of the feet and body in most cases need not be varied much. But the 
actions of the arms could not so easily result from a simple variation of 
the normal figure. We have said above, that the upper parts of the arms are 
rendered symmetrically just as the shoulders. These forms could very well 
be applied to actions, where only one arm was needed in front of the figure. 
But if the second arm had to cover a part of the body in order to join 
the movement of the first arm, it could not reach as far as this first arm. 
In any case, where both hands of the ‘normal figure’ had to grasp one or 
more objects at the same distance from the figure, the right hand could not 
reach as far as the left hand. One of the arms (the right arm of the ‘normal 
figure’) had to cover a greater distance. 

A new form was invented in order to make it possible that both arms could 
cover the same distance by simply drawing both shoulders in such a way, that 
they were both on the side of the action, which is in most cases the ‘front’. The 
resulting figure has its shoulders on the side on which the action had to be 
executed, and is drawn all in one plane just as the ‘normal figure’ is (see fig. f). 

Another type had to be invented for a man in action with both hands 
in front of him without the necessity of covering exactly the same distance 
with both arms stretched out. In this case a difficulty rosé from the 
symmetrically represented muscles on the upper part of the arm. The right 
arm of the normal figure had now to be taken as one unit according to its 
function. Thus the triceps and the biceps of the right arm had to be drawn 
on the ! same side as the muscles of the fore-arm which we see on a stretched 
arm (the palm of the hand being turned upwards) on the same side as 
the thumb and, if the action had to be executed on the left side of the 
figure (which is the front in relation to the action), all these muscles would 
have to be drawn on the ‘inner side’ of the right arm. This is quite im- 
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possible because the triceps covers the joint of the arm and the shoulder on 
te outside. There is only one possibility of drawing all these muscles of 

ot arms on the same side (that is to say to the front in relation to 

the action): to let the right shoulder join the movement of the right arm 

so covering a part of the body, see fig. g. As the figure is conceived by means of 

adding its parts, it is easily composed anew with the shoulder followin^ the 
action of the arm. The hieroglyph \J> dearly shows, that the joint herween 
shoulder and arm was considered as belonging to the latter . 1 

For actions where the right hand had no need to .reach very far to the 





left side (‘front) and its action was not very vigorous, the shoulder of the 
‘normal figure’ could be maintained (see fig. h). 

There are a few cases where we are inclined to speak of representations 
en profil \ These are representations of statues. Whether they are derived 
from sketches on blocks before the execution of statues or not, is a question 
to be studied by itself; we only mention it here in order to complete these 
notes. At first sight it seems to be an ‘exception’, but when 
we compare these representations with the ‘normal figure’, we 
see that in our case we can only speak of a variant of the 
normal figure: only the contour of the ‘left’ shoulder differs 
from the form of fig. a discussed above. Up to the ‘left’ 
shoulder, even including the contour of the breast, we find 
the normal outline, so that the ‘left’ shoulder seems to be 
cut off (see fig. 1). It looks as if the Egyptians themselves considered 
the resulting form as awkward; they prefer to cover the contour just in 

the place where the shoulder would join 3 . In the latter part of the 

1 See e.g. Steindorff, Ti, pl. 49; 51. 

3 e ,' g ' Steindorff, Ti 64-66; see fig. i; MIFAO, vol. lxv (i 939 ), Le Tombeau de Ti, pl. uv, lv 
• * Gebrawi, vol. 1, pl. xiv (a woman’s statue); Beni Hasan, vol. 1 pi. xxix lower 

iTnni Cr , (Mldd , le Kin S do ™)- — Besides the drawings of statues the form with the cut-off left schoulder 

at hk y h r" tt !” 6 ff' r c* traditiona l fi » ure of the f °reign captive with both arms bound together 

at hts back, on the slab tablet Schafer, Von iigyptischer Kunst, 3 rd ed„ pl. 2, 2; 3, 1 • Borghard^ Das 

Grabdenkmal des Konigs Sashui, vol. 1, pl. n; on the sandals of Tuthafkhamen, Wc. and from averj 



Fig. i 














































CHAPTER I 


Composition 
of scenes 


I 2 


Eighteenth Dynasty, the period of so many changes, the artists begin now 
and then to try another form: the contour of the back is continued in the 
outline of the ‘right’ (behind) shoulder and arm. A rounded-off figure is the result, 
a form that fits in very well in the loose elegancy of the art of its time, see fig. k. 

To complete these notes on the principals of Egyptian Art a few 
words must be said on the composition of the reliefs and paintings. Scenes 
represented side by side on the same walls need not have a more than 
purely formal relationship to each other. Or, in other words, the scenes are 
united by their formal relations but their contents are not always related to 





each other. For instance there may be scenes on water side by side with 
scenes on land. On the other hand a series of s cenes with the same contents 
are very often united on the same pane of a wall, as for example the well- 
known wrestler’s scenes 1 ; but these need not follow each other as on a film 2 . 
The space between the scenes is left out as irrelevant. Representations of 
landscape we only find there, where they are needed to explain the contents of 
a scene, such as in hunting-scenes 3 . In none of them we are able to find 
any indication of w r hat we call 'space’. There are a few types: the hunting 

few figures working in a similar position, as e.g. Schafer, V on agyptischer Kunst, 3rd ed., pl. 22, 3 — Meir, 
vol 11, pl. 25, 2. A similar form: the man cutting wood LD 11, 108 (three times) and LD 11, me; they are 
all destroyed now (see Varille, in MIFAO, vol. lxx (1938))- With this form can be compared a 
similar form of the New Kingdom: Newberry, Rekhmara, pl. xvm. A variant of this form in 
Breasted-Ranke, Geschichte Agyptens (Phaidon-Ausgahe), pl. 247 (Beni Hasan). I cannot decide, 
whether the three stcribes represented en profil reproduced by Lepsius (LD 11, 107), now destroyed, are 
drawn exactly as the original. (One of them tumed the wrong side, is reproduced by Woenig, Die 
F flanken im alten Agyp'ten, 18861, and then reproduced by Mogensen, Le Mastaba, fig. 28). How 
difficult it is to trust old reproductions of Egyptian drawings can be shown by many details: e.g. the 
cut-off shoulder of the fighting figure (LD n, 107) looks as if the shoulder had not been ‘ cut-off 
entirely, but in Dümichen, Plotte, pl. xxvm it seems to be drawn like a statue en profil ; the shoulder 
in question is damaged according to the reproduction Prisse d’Avennes, Mon., pk xxxvin (marked 
xxxvii, see Porter-Moss, Bibliography, vol. iv, 134). I think it was a form as e.g. Steindorff, Ti, pk no, 
or Ptahhetep, vol. 11, pk xiv (twice). A similar man in the left boat LD 11, 107 is reproduced much better 
by Prisse, Mon., pk xxxvm (marked xxvii). See also LD 11, 9 (fisherman) ; the same scene, quite 1 
ferently copied, see Wilkinson-Birch, Manners, vol. 1, 209, nr. 100! Probably the shoulder of the figure 
in question has been rounded off a little in order to follow the movement of the arm. 

1 Beni Hasan, vol. 11, pk v; pk xv. « 

2 See H. Wilsdorf, Ringkampf im alten Agypten. Körperliche Erziehung und Sport, Schriften des 
Instituts für Leibesübungen der Universitat Leipzig, Heft 3, Würzburg (1939)> PP- 3 I_ 3 2 - 

3 On the representation of landscape see E. Bille-de Mot, Quelques remarques (see our biblio- 
graphy). 
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scenes in the desert show the game and the hounds on curved base-lines 
imitating the hilly territory. The water is usually indicated by the well-known 
rectangle on the base-line to which hippopotamus, crocodile and wading men 
are clinging as usually. Another type of landscape shows the figures acting 
against a background of reeds. This form is not very common for the represen¬ 
tations of the great, but apparently was used for this purpose only in a few 
cases l . Cornfields in harvest-scenes are similarly represented: from the base¬ 
line a thick mass of stalks rises with ears up to the height which it usually 
has in relation to the men cutting it; no more efforts are made to indicate 
the landscape 3 . 

Under the more than in one way remarkable reliefs of HOTEPET in the Berlin 
Museum there is one showing the lady on an excursion through the papyrus marshes 3 . The 
background of this scene is covered by dispersed lotuses. SCHAFER 4 thinks that the 
whole background had been painted blue in order to indicate water, the colour of 
which would have disappeared now. It is possible that, by thoroughly examining the relief 
in the Berlin Museum, it may be proved by a tracé of blue colour in the ‘background’ 
that the artist meant to cover it with a representation of water though there is the 
usual rectangle of water below. But if no tracé of colour can be found in the back. 
ground of the relief Berlin 15420 I prefer to compare the scattered lotuses in the 
background with the representations of fish in the very common scenes of men preparing 
fish probably for their own use 5 . 

HOTEPET is represented on nearly the same scale as her servants here and on 
the relief Berlin Museum 15421 6 , where her servants’ names are elaborately written 
there, where otherwise their exclamations or the titles of the scenes are to be found. 

Perhaps we may conclude that HOTEPET was not a lady of such high rank as those 

who in her time had tornbs with reliefs. So it may be that for the representation s 

of this lady the artist used a form which in other cases he only used for servants. 

Generally speaking we can say, that the walls were covered with scenes Composition 
meant to be useful to the owner of the tomb. So he is usually repres- of walls 

ented on a larger scale at the end of a wall or a series of scenes, over- 

looking the whole 7 . The scenes are divided over the different registers 
before the lord of the tomb, just as the lines of an Old Egyptian document, 
written vertically, are bound together by the first horizontal line as a brace 8 . 

In the same way the figure of the owner of the tomb is usually represented 

1 e.g. Ti, Steindorff, Ti, pk 113. 

2 See e.g. our figs. 47 and 48, pp. 81 and 82. 

3 Propylaen-Kunstgeschichte, vol. 11, p. 238 upper; Schafer, Von agyptischer Kunst, 3rd ed., pk 15, 2 

4 Von agyptischer Kunst, 3rd ed., p. 178. 

5 see e.g. our fig. 30, p. 60. 

6 Propylaen-Kunstgeschichte, vol. 11, 238 below. 

7 see e.g. our fig. 44, p. 79. 

8 e.g. Papyrus Berlin 8860 in: Hieratische Papyrus a.d. kgl. Museen zu Berlin,. 9. Heft, Leipzig (1905), 
p. 4. — See also M.- Baud, Les Dessins ébauchés dé la nécropole thébaine, MIFAO, vol. lxiii (1935), p. 2, 
note 6: ‘L..il vient a considérer les lignes des registres comme les réglures d’une page a écrire et les 
grands personnages importants comme les lettres capitales d’un texte imprimé”; Gardiner, Amenemhët, 
pp. 14-16. 
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CHAPTER I 


Scenes and their 
inscriptions 


The forms in 
their courses 


after his names and titles, at the end of prayers and speeches, forming a 
well-limited part of the decoration, for instance on the linteis of the 
false-door. 

The scenes on each wall form a unit in such a way, that none of the 
scenes are represented partly on one pane or wall, and partly on the adjoinino* 
wall, so that the construction of the room, for example the corners, is never 
ignored. Sometimes there is a connection between some of the scenes of 
two adjoining walls, forming an apparent exception, but those relations are 
limited to the contents, whereas the formal relations are expressed as little 
as possible by the movements of the figures. 

For instance this is the case with the lowest registers of all the decorated walls 
in the Leiden Tomb Chapel, which are covered by scenes with the same contents: 
men bringing cattle, slaughtering it, cutting off the pieces, and carrying them away. 
This series runs from the entrance towards the false-door, on both sides nearly 
symmetrically. In some of the registers on the north and south walls of the offering 
chamber one of the men is closely connected with the adjoining false-door bringing offerings 
towards it. — In the Mastaba of KANINISUT in the Vienna Museum 1 the owner is 
represented in the western corner of the north wall looking east and his wife is rendered 
next to him on the west wall, north corner, looking north, thus being closely in contact 
with her husband ‘round the corner’. The artist was asked to represent the wife of 
the owner next to his portrait on the north wall; but this wall being rather narrow 
he made use of the space under the lintei of the adjoining false-door on the west 
wall for the representation of the lady. For this purpose he only had to turn round 
a figure well-known on the jambs of the false-door. 

The scenes are mostly completed by inscriptions filling up the space 
left out between the representations. They are either the ‘title’ of the scene, 
i.e. the designation of the represented object or action (the latter expressed 
by an infinitive), or the exclamations of the pictured persons. The Egyptian 
writing-system uses letters as complements of ideograms. If the ideogram is 
distinctive enough to recognize the object, it can be used for the spelling of the 
word without further complements; if it is not clear enough, complementary letters 
are needed to indicate the exact word. We find the same system in the 
composition of the reliefs and paintings: the representations have the functions 
of ideograms, the inscriptions of phonetical complements. 

The owner of the tomb ordered certain scenes to be executed; the 
artist drew them in agreement with the traditions of his studio. He 
varies the ‘normal figure’ in order to express the necessary movements. 
The figure thus drawn by an Egyptian artist undergoes the same fate 
as any form created and afterwards looked at by somebody else: it is 


1 H. Junker, Giza, vol. ii, Abb. 18 and io. 
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interpreted. An artist draws a figure; another artist looks at it and the 
form is impressed on his mind. Later he himself may be asked to draw a 
series of scenes and he remembers the form he has been looking at and of 
which he has perhaps made a sketch in a sketch-book. He then may use this 
form for the same picture, that is to say for the same figure in the same 
context. Sometimes he may also have to draw a scene which he has never 
seen rendered before. Then he must invent a new form. Most artists prefer 
to use for this purpose a form of a figure which they already know in another 
context. They thus use an old form for new contents. They have studied 
the forms by themselves and so they can easily transpose them : in many cases 
we are inclined to think that an artist interprets a certain scene differently 
from its original meaning and that its form is simply used because the 
artist thinks it suitable for his new subject. This artist’s interpretation is 
very common in history of art l . The same forms are executed thousands of 
years, especially in decorative art- A special sort of the artist’s interpretation 
in Egyptian Art is due to the fact, that the contours of the Egyptian figures 
could be rather easily interpreted in more than one way. There is more 
than one possibility of interpreting the outline of a figure, the limbs of 
which are not distinctively spread against the background. Sometimes quite 
astonishing forms result from such ‘interpretations by the artist’ of which we 
give here a few examples. 


VARIATIONS OF THE DRAWINGS OF HUMAN FIGURES BY 
CHANGING THE LINES BETWEEN THE OUTLINES 


THE FORE-ARM COVERS THE UPPER ARM AND VICE VERSA 



Fig. 1 



Fig. m 




Fig. o 


Fig. p 


5 See F. Saxl, Die Ausdrucksgebarden in der bildenden Kunst, in: Bericht über den 12. Kongress 
der Deutschen Gesellschaft für Psychologie, Jena, 1932; especially p. 16 and the following pages. 
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AN ARM COVERS THE BODY AND V/CE VEESA, THE OUTLINE OF THE 
WHOLE FIGURE NEARLY REMAINING THE SAME 



The arm covers 
the body 



Fig. r 

The body covers 
the arm 


ANOTHER RESULT OF A SIMILAR VARIATION 



A FIGURE BEARING A CHEST 



Fig. t 

The arm 
covers the head 



Fig. u 
The head 
covers the arm 



Fig. v 

Same form used 
for herdsman 
driving cattle 
with stick 
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TWO FIGURES WITH THE SAME OUTLINES OF THE UPPER PARTS 



The right arm 
covers the 
body 



The ‘right arm’ of fig. w becomes the 
left arm of the figure to the left. It is 
partly covered by the body and the other 
upper arm 


COMPLICATIONS ARISING FROM THE ‘WRONG-SIDE’ FIGURE 




A harvesting man holds a small sheaf to his breast with 
his left hand, cutting with his right hand 



Fig. aa 

Same figure as fig. z, the outlines of 
the arms being ‘wrongly’ interpreted 
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CHAPTER II 


GENERAL FEATURES OF THE LEIDEN 
TOMB CHAPEL 
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Fig. bb. Ground-plan of the tomb. 

See p. 2i 































































T HE POS1TION OF THIS TOMÉ among the others of its period 
can be fixed by means of the Kings’ naraes mentioned in it: they at 
least state a terminus post quem. The general style of its reliefs as 
well as of its inscriptions makes it what we call a typical example of the 
Fifth Dynasty tombs at Saqqara. 

The detailed study of its features and their comparison with those of 
other tombs show that it must have been worked out in close connection 
with the artists of the tomb of Ti; there is more than one fact allowing us 
to state that our Chapel was decorated by artists coming from the same 
studio as those who were engaged by Ti. Nevertheless we see that the 
Leiden Tomb was not decorated by the masterly hand whose work we 
admire in some of the finest reliefs of Ti. Other Mastabas with a certain 
connection as far as scenes are concerned are those of Neferirtenef, now in 
the Brussels Museum, and of Kai-em-rehu, now in Copenhagen. There are also 
many resemblances in the decoration of the tomb of Wer-ireni in Sheikh 
Said 1 and of Khunes in Zawijet el Meittn 3 , and in the decoration of a few 
tombs from a little later date than the Leiden Mastaba in its neighbourhood 
in Saqqara, such as Ptahhotep, Gemnikai, Sabu and others. The owner of the 
Leiden Tomb was a high civil officer in the second half of the Fifth Dynasty. 

The ground-plan of the Chapel is somewhat different from the ground- 
plans of the tombs quoted above. It is simpler. There is only one room 
(see fig. bb). The one-room offering-chamber has been quite common from 
the beginning of the Fifth Dynasty. But one-room chapels as well as the 
room containing the false-door in most chapels with more rooms, have 
their entrances normally at the end of one of the longer sides , so that the 
visitor on his way towards the false-door had to alter his direction once 
more, after having passed over the threshold of the chamber (‘broken- or 
multiple-axidal’ system). There are only very few examples with the entrances 
in the middle of one of the walls and with the false-door directly opposite 
to it (‘uni-axis’ system) 8 . 

1 Dated by Brunner, Die Entwicklung der dgyptischen Felsgrdber bis zum Mittleren Reich, Glück- 
stadt, 1936 (Agyptologische Forschungen, nr 3), p. 28: middle of the Fifth Dynasty 
y Dated by Brunner, Felsgraber, p. 35: second half of the Fifth Dynasty. 

3 Some instances with the entrance and the false door opposite to each other in the middle of the 
long walls: Mariette, Mastabas, d. 16; 48; c. 15., An example with the entrance in one of the short walls 
(north), the false door evidently at the end of the right-hand long wall: Mariette Mast. d. 28. Entraiice 
and false-door opposite to each other in the short walls: e.g. Mariette Mast . D> 59; n. 2 5. 


Date and 
Position 


Ground-plan of 
the Chapel 
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Some tombs, such as the chapel of the father of Wer-ireni in Sheikh Said 
consist of two or three rooms one beyond the other, the entrances lying all in one 
line cutting the longer walls of each room in two parts of the same length. At the 
end of this suite of rooms a statue-group is hewn out of the rock, so overlooking 
all the rooms and looking straight at the visitor; as the necropolis is situated on the 
east bank of the river, the axes of the tombs are directed towards the east too; the 
false-doors had to be set into the entrance walls 

Of the contemporary examples with entrance and false-door opposite to 
each other in the short walls, the Leiden Chapel is the most elaborate 
one as far as I know. The ground-plan of the Leiden Tomb shows a 
form that only in the Middle Kingdom, in the twelfth Dynasty, becomes a 
new stylistic feature. Brunner 2 uses for his dating of the Rock Tombs of 
the First Intermediate Period, the fact, that those tombs developed their 
ground-plans from a complicated system of broken axes towards the longitudinal 
uni-axidal complex (known e. g. from Beni Hasan). The uni-axis system 
becomes the theme of all the later tombs. 

It is true, that the longitudinal single-axidal system did not become a 
feature of the style but in the Twelfth Dynasty. But it is possible still earlier, 
as our Mastaba shows. Why does it not become a feature of the style before 
that period? To us it seems to be the most natural thing not to build in the 
multiple-axes way, but to use for every ceremonial room or hall only one 
definite axis leading from the entrance towards the centre—the altar of 
a church or the throne of a king. 

It is a feature of the Egyptian civilization through all its centuries to 
cling to traditions. It seems that there must have been a very strong feeling 
that a form, once created, must be left untouched. To save everything 
created, to let it live eternally, in order to get the same favour when dead, 
seems to be a very Egyptian feeling. This may be the reason why a form 
often lives longer than one expects. 

The single-axis system with its sense of symmetry came to its full develop- 
ment in the middle of the Fifth Dynasty even for private tombs, as the example 
of the Leiden Mastaba demonstrates. If it only comes into use considerably 
later on, we must take this as a very remarkable quality of the Egyptian 
mind. If such an important thing as the ground-plans of the tombs of the great 
were carried out in an archaic style, when there was the possibility of building 
in a more developed way, we may perhaps conclude, that the great of this 
time wished to have their tombs built in the old way, just as the King 
wished to reign as the Kings of the Old Kingdom reigned. 

1 Brunner, Felsgrdber, pp. 30—31. 

2 Felsgrdber, pp. 37; 39; 60; 61. 
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Symmetry has been used to a remarkable extent in this tomb. Already 
on the fagade we see it, but this is a very common feature of all decorated 
fagades of the time. In the first corridor the uppermost registers show an almost 
complete symmetry. The lower registers on both sides treat similar objects 
in similar ways (the procession of the statues on their way towards the 
tomb on the day of the burial). The second corridor seems to be an excep- 
tion: the usual boats on the left, but baking and brewing on the right. But 
we understand that it was difficult to find a series of scenes which would 
fit in as a counterpart to the boats; so the right (north) side wall was filled with 
the baking and brewing. These scenes are well-known from the Mastaba of 
Ti ; also they are very closely connected with them.—The east wall of the 
chamber shows symmetry at least in the parts right and left to the door. — 
The great walls north and south contain a selection of the usual scenes in 
the marshes (north) and in the country (south), perhaps thus calling to mind 
the two different sorts of estates in the Delta and in Upper Egypt which 
the great of the time possessed. The composition of the two walls is nearly 
symmetrical ; in the upper corner at the side of the false-door the nobleman 
sits (on the south-wall before an offering-table, on the north-wall watching 
the occupations of his men) with two registers in front of him ; in the 
lower corners near the entrance he is represented on both walls, but 
turned towards the right also on the north wall, because here the artist 
wanted to avoid the ‘wrong-side’ figure 1 . The lowest registers of the walls 
of the corridor as well as of the east, north and south walls of the chamber 
show the procession of men bringing cattle, binding it, slaughtering it and 
carrying away the pieces to the place of the offerings (the false-door). In 
the middle of the north wall there are three groups of slaughtering scenes, 
and on the south wall we can easily reconstruct the middle part of the lowest 
register in the same way, as the scenes to the right and left of the damaged 
middle part show a remarkable likeness to their respective counterparts on 
the opposite north wall.—The false-door shows in its vertical parts a 
nearly complete symmetry. 

Symmetry also reigns in the composition of most of the scenes them- 
selves 2 . On the narrow walls of the corridor a whole register is sometimes 
symmetrically composed, or at least groups show symmetrical composition. 
Perhaps the fact that the artist prefers symmetrical composition is the reason 
why the son of the owner, Ni-ankh-Ptah, is depicted twice in the boat, from 
which his father is spearing fish. In the Mastaba in the Brussels Museum 
this scene is rendered together with the catching of birds with a boumerang, 

1 See chapter 1. 

2 On this subject see a detailed study by H. Balcz, Symmetrie und Asymmetrie in Gruppenbildungen 
der Reliefs des Alten Reichs, Mitt. d.d. lust. Kairo, vol. 1 (1930;), pp. 137-152. 
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so that these two scenes form a nearly symmetrical unit. It seems, that a 
composition as in Brussels would fit in very well in the Leiden Tomb Chapel, 
and, if the artist had had only more room for decoration, we would certainly find 
the bird-catching scene on the south wall, opposite to the fish-spearing scene 
on the north w’all. By turning the fish-spearing nobleman away from the 
rest of the scenes on the north wall, the artist avoids not only the wrong- 
side figure, but he can also draw the long papyrus sterns in a corner; if 
drawn in the centre of the wall they would unseemly cut the wall into 
two parts. 

As to the style of the decorating reliefs, it is closely connected with 
the style of the decorations of the tomb of Ti at Saqqara; but in our 
Mastaba the bodies and the limbs of the figures (we would say: of the 
models) are less rounded ofï than is the case with most of the scenery in 
the tomb of Ti; in this respect our decorations can be compared with those 
of the Mastaba in Copenhagen; but even compared with this tomb, the 
figures of the Leiden Tomb are less clumsy, because their limbs and bodies 
are longer and thinner. The movements of the figures in Leiden are calmer 
than in the tomb of Ti, the figures of which dififer from those in the neigh- 
bouring tombs in most cases by their ample movements. Generally speaking 
the contours of the Leiden figures are straighter than those in the tomb of 
Ti. But still the Leiden figures differ from each other in the different scenes, 
so that even by means of a very detailed comparison of their forms it will 
be difficult to state how many different types of figures there are to be 
distinguished in the Leiden Tomb Chapel and it will be still more difficult 
to state how many artists drew them. 


CHAPTER III 


INTRODUCTORY CATALOGUE OF THE 
WALL DECORATIONS 

A GUIDE TO THE DETAILED DESCRIPTION IN CHAPTER IV 



Fig. cc. Ground-plan of the decorated parts of the 
tomb. Letters in the catalogue refer to this figure. 










































































A HIGH EGYPTIAN OFFICER in the residence of Memphis, living 
in thej middle of the Fifth Dynasty (2560—2420, Old Kingdom) & , 
whose name was Hetep-her-akhti, erected his tomb (‘ mastaba ) in 
the western desert near the residence (Saqqara). There was a chamber in 
it, the walls of which are decorated with scenes from his life; the decorated 
parts were transported to the Eeiden Museum. No personal deeds, however, 
ai e depicted ^ the scenes are typical for the life of the great in the time of 
Hetep-her-akhti. This is the life he wished to live eternally and he believed, 
that the representations through their magical power realised this wish 
for him. Food, linen, and other necessities of life he must get then from 
the living Egyptians, together with their prayers (‘offering-formula’, written e.g. 
on the facade, see p. 33). In a speech to the passers-by Hetep-her-akhti 
threatens those, who might do something evil against his tomb with prose- 
cution in the presence of God (see p. 35); another speech he describes 
his good character (p. 34). In the corridors and in the chapel, the reliefs 
with their inscriptions depict either scenes of the burial, the preparation or 
transport of food, or the life of his men. The west wall of the chamber is 
a false door, through which the owner is thought to come into our world 
in order to take his share of the offerings, laid down in front of that door, 
when the magical formulas were pronounced. The inscriptions on the false 
door are offering-prayers and in its centre the owner is depicted sitting at 
an offering-table with a long list of offerings beside it. 

We now give a summary of the wall decorations: 

Fagade (a—c) J ) 

a — left of entrance, p. 34. Speech of owner. 
b —right of entrance, p. 35. Speech of owner. 
c — above entrance, p. 33. Offering formula. 

Drum in corridor (d) 
d — p. 36. Titles and name of owner. 

First corridor (A), north wall (e) 
i st reg., fig. 1, p. 37. Offerings. 

2 nd reg., fig. 2, p. 37. Procession with closed shrine. 

1 Letters in this summary refer to, fig. cc on p. 25. Moreover (R) means right, (L) left and (M) middle. 
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3 rd reg., fig. 3, p. 39. Procession with shrine with statue. 

4 th reg., fig. 4, p. 39. (R) Two men driving ox. (L) Four men throwing down 
young cow. 

First corridor (A) sonth wall (m) 

i st reg., fig. 5, p. 40. Offerings. 

2 nd reg., fig. 6, p. 40. Procession with statue. 

3 ld reg., fig. 7, p. 41. Procession with statue. 

4 th reg., (L), fig. 8/ p. 41. Two men driving antilope. 

(M), fig. 9, p. 41. Man with cage and bundle(?). 

(R), fig. 10, p. 43. Two men with antilope. 

Second corridor (B), north wall (f) 

1 st reg., fig. 11, p. 43. (R) Person poking fire. (L) Woman preparing dough. 

(M, R) Woman taking moulds from fire. (M, L) Woman adding 
ingrediënt to dough. 

2 nd reg., fig. 12, p. 45. (M) Woman detaching grains from stem. (R) Two men 
stamping grain. (L) Two women grinding. 

3 rd reg., fig. 13, p. 46. (M, L) Man kneading dough. (L) Man preparing fer- 
mentation of dough. (M, R) Man shaping loaves of bread. 
(R) Slight baking for brewing. 

4 th reg., fig. 14, p. 46. (L) Man filtering mash through basket; another man 
adding liquid. (M) Man pouring beer into jars. (R) Man 
sealing jars. 

5 th reg., fig. 15, p. 47. Man bringing ox; three men throwing down the ox. 

Second corridor (B), south wall (n) 

i st reg., fig. 16, p. 48. Boat with cabin. 

2 nd reg., fig. 17, p. 49. Boat with cattle. 

3 rd reg.., fig. 18, p. 49. Boat laden with other products from estates. 

4 th reg., fig. 19, p. 50. Two men driving two antilopes. 

Offering-chamber (C), east wall (h, g, i). 

(h) Above door (L), fig. 20, p. 50. Five men catching birds by means of 
net thrown over tree. 

(R), fig. 21, p. 51. Goats with tree; lierdsman. (L) Herdsman 
drinking, helped by small boy. 

(g) and (i), figs. 22 and 23, p. 52. Ofifering-bearers. 

Ojfering-chamber (C), north wall (k) 

For the division of scenes see p. 53. 

Fig- 24, p. 53. Owner surveying men in marshes. Man offering duck. Man 
putting birds into cage (see fig. 25). 
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Fig- 25, p. 54. Five men catching birds by means of clap-net. 

Fig. 26, p. 57. Fight of boatmen. 

Fig- 27, p. 57. (R) Man tearing out papyrus. (L) Three men bindino- 
papyrus-boat. 

Fig- 28, p. 58. (L) Man offering two ducks. (M) Man bringing fish. (R) Man 
putting fish into basket (see fig. 29). 

Fig- 29, p. 59. Eight men trawling. (R) Boy showing fish to overseer. 

Fig- 30, P- 60. (L) Man drinking in kiosk helped by boy; victuals. (R) Man 

preparing fish. 

Fig- 3 1 » P- 60. (L) Two men at occupation connected with baking (?). (M, L) 
Man at doubtful occupation. (M, R) Two men preparing papyrus 
strings. (R) man spinning; man at doubtful occupation. 

Fig- 3 2 , P- 61. (L) Man bringing jar and rush basket. (M) Man milking 

cow in front of overseer; between overseer and milking scene two 

men fighting. (R) Herd. 

Fig- 33 - P- 63. (L) Man bringing papyrus; man bringing lotus and a duck. 
(M) and (R) Three men in boat guiding herd through water. 

^ 34 > P- 64. Owner spearing fish from boat, accompanied by his son who 
is depicted twice. 

Fig- 35 - P- 74 - Two men bringing ox. 

Fig- 3G p- 75 - Two slaughtered oxen with five butchers. 

Fig- 37 - p- 75 - Two butchers cutting up ox. Man with vessel with blood. 

Fig- 38, p. 75. Five offering-bearers. 

Offering chamber (C), south wall (o) 

For the division of scenes see p. 76. 

Fig- 39 , P- 76- Owner at offering-table. Offerings. Man offering duck. 

Fig. 40, p. 77. Offerings. 

Fig- 4 F P- 77 - Dinner music. 

Fig- 4 2 , p- 7 8 - (R) and (L) Four men carrying tw'o dinner-tables. (M) Man 
with lotus and jars. 

Fig- 43 , P- 78- Two men preparing poultry. 

Fig- 44 ) P- 79 - Owner supenntending works on estates. Behind him man 
with sunshade (?); retainer with sack with linen. (Above) Son of owner. 

Fig- 45 ) P- 80. (L) Secretary of owner. (M) Man ploughing (covering seed 
by means of plough). (L) Man calling to cows. 

Fig. 46, p. 80. (L) Man cutting up soil. Second man sowing with boy enticing 
sheep. (M) Sheep tramping grains into soil, driven by two men. 
(R) Man cutting up soil; man offering lotus. 

tig- 47 , P- 81. (L) Man harvesting, another man eating. (M) Two men reaping 
flax, another man drinking. Squatting man binding bundles of flax. 
(R) Two men harvesting. 
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Fig. 

48 , 

Fig. 

49. 

Fig. 

5°, 

Fig. 

5C 

Fig. 

52, 

Fig. 

53, 

Fig. 

54, 


p. 82. (L) Man holding bundle and calling; man reaping flax. (M) 
Man playing flute. (R) Two men harvesting; man clapping with 
his hands. 

p. 83. Two men throwing sheaves on heap. Person binding sheaves. 
p. 83. (L) Five drivers running. (R) Two men pulling and pushing 
resisting asses towards heap of sheaves. 

p. 84. (L) Two men with heap of threshed straw. (M) Man driving 
asses. (R) Man throwing sheaf on heap; man holding (?) bundle. 
p. 84. (L) Two men rousing laden asses. (M) Man driving laden 
ass. (R) Three men clapping with their hands; heap of sheaves. 
p. 85. (L) Two men bringing resisting antilope. (M) Two men driving 
antilope. (R) Two men cutting up slaughtered antilope; man car- 
rying a leg. 

p. 85. (L) Two men cutting up antilope (?); another slaughtered 
antilope; man carrying leg. (R) Six offering-bearers, two of which 
are females. 


Offering chamber (C), west walt ( 1 , false door) 

pp. 87—89. Offering formulas on door-posts and linteis. 

pp. 90—tol. Offering list in centre, with owner sitting at offering table. 


CHAPTER IV 


DESCRIPTION OF THE SCENES AND 
TRANSLATION OF THE INSCRIPTIONS 


























































i) INSCRIPTIONS ON THE FA^ADE 

(Boeser, Beschrijving, pl. v) 

A) ABOVE THE ENTRANCE: THE OFFERING-FORMULA 



(i) ‘May the king give a boon, may Anubis give a boon( a ), he who 
is in front of the divine booth, the lord of the splendid country (i. e. the 
necropolis); that he may be buried in the necropolis, when having reached 
a very beautiful old age, near the Great God. (2) May Osiris give a boon, he 
who is in front of Busiris, the lord of the nome of Abydos; that he may walk 
on the beautiful roads upon which the revered ones walk. (3) That the 
voice may go forth for him( b ) on the day of the rising of Sothis, the Thoth- 
feast, the feast of the New year, the Wag- feast, the feast of Sokaris, the 
Great Feast, the feast of the burning, the feast of the procession of Min. 
(4) The Judge, the President of the Hall, (5) the Priest of Maat( c ), (6) Hetep- 
HER-AKHTI ( d ).’ 

(a) The translation of the offering-formula as well as the titles and certain religious formulas have to 
remain purely conventional. We confine our quotations of studies on this very complicated question to'. 
F. Ll. Griffith (PSBA, vol. 18, pp. 196-197) : “Hotep give the king and hotep give Anubis may be taken 

as the Standard expansion of ^ ^ f° r ^ e) deeipherer to work from”. — A. H. Gardiner ( Egyp - 

tian Grammar, Excursus B, p. 170, ff.) : “A boon which the king gives”. — H. Junker (Giza 11, pp. 41-46) : 
„Der König sei gnadig und gebe”. 

(b) For this expression see J. J. Clère, Le fonctionnement grammatical de Vexpression pri hrw en 
ancien égyptien, MIFAO, vol. lvi (1935-1938) (Mélanges Maspero), 753-797. 

(c) Note that the titles judge and priest of the Goddess of Truth and Right are closely connected. 
For Maat see J. Capart, Memphis d l’ombre des pyramides, Bruxelles, 1930, p. 179: „Ra, ... a une fille 
bien-aimée, véritable Minerve égyptienne, qui n’est autre que Maat. Le juge suprème s’en proclamait le 
grand prêtre”. — For the Egyptian conception of “right”, “truth”, etc., see W. B. Kristensen, Het leven 
uit den dood, Haarlem, 1926 (in Dutch). C. J. Bleeker, De beteekenis van de Egyptische godin Ma-a-t. 
Dissertation. Leiden, [1929] (in Dutch); B. A. van Proosdij, De eenheid van Waarheid en Recht als 
zvortel (usul) der beschavingen van het Nabije Oosten, JEOL, vol. 1, Leiden, 1938, pp. xxv-xxxii (in 
Dutch) ; G. Thausing, Der dgyptisehe Schicksalsbegriff Mitt. d.d. I. Kairo, vol. 8 (1938), PP- 46-7°- 

(d) The name of the owner of the Tomb is read differently by different authors. E.g.: Achet-hetep- 
her (in the Museum of Antiquities, Leiden) ; ’lshwt-htp-hr (C. Boreux, Études de nautique égyptienne, 
MIFAO, vol. l (1925), p. 178, apparently the same reading as in the Museum) ; and Htp-hr-ihtj (Hetep- 
her-akhti). So e.g. H. Junker, Giza, vol. 1, p. 201; H. Ranke, Die dgyptischen Personennamen, Glück- 
stadt, 1935, p. 258, nr 24: „Das Antlitz des (Gottes) Jhtj sei gnadig” o.a. Note the similar names H. Ranke, 
o.c. p. 259, nrs. 1-3. 
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B) O) LEFT OF ENTRANCE: SPEECH OF THE OWNER 
TO THE PASSERS-BY 


(i) ‘The Judge, the 
Speaker of Nekhen, Hetep- 
her-akhti ( b ), he saith: ’I 
made this my tomb as my 
rightful property( c ). Never( d ) 
did I deprive any person of 
anythingO). (2) As to any 
person (0, who made(g) some- 
thing for me in it, they work- 
ed( h ), whilstO they prayed 
very much to God for me; 
and they made this( k ) (3) for® 
bread, for beer, for clothes, 
for oil, for barley and emmer, 
very much. Never did I do 
anything (4) by means of 
violence against anybody( m ). 
The God loves righteousness. 
I am a revered one near the 
King, (5) a venerated one near 
the Great God, (6) the Judge, 
the Speaker of Nekhen, the 
President of the Hall, (7) he 
who is over the secrets of the 
Great House, (8) the priest 
of Maat, (9) the revered one 

near the Great God, (10) Hetep-her-akhti’. 

The portrait of the speaker follows preceded by the small figure of his 
son clinging to his father’s staff and holding a hoopoe. Inscription above the 
son: ‘His eldest son, the Judge and Scribe, Ni-ankh-Ptah’. 

(a) The inscriptions B and C were edited by K. Sethe, Urkunden des Alten Reichs (Urkunden des 
Agyptischen Altertums i), Leipzig, 1933, pp. 49-51. A translation is to be found in J. H. Breasted, Ancient 
Records of Egypt, vol. I, Chicago, 1906, §§ 252, 253. 
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C) RIGHT OF ENTRANCE: SPEECH OF THE OWNER TO 

THE PASSERS-BY 


(0 ‘The Judge, the 
President of the Hall, He- 
tep-her-akhti, he saith : ’I 
made this my tomb on the 
West side in a clear place 
where there was notyet(2)a 
tomb of any person ( n ), in 
01 der that the property of 
one who has gone to his 
Ka(°) might be protected. 
As to all those, who shall 
enter (3) this my tomb in 
their impure state (p) and 
who shall do something evil 
against it, I shall be judged 
with them(i) on account of 
it (4) by the Great GodO). 

I made this my tomb be- 
causeO) I was a revered 
one near the King who 
delivered the sarcophagus 
to me’. 



The portrait of the speaker follows preceded by the small figare of his 

the «„-His dd , b S T a " d h °' ding a h0 ° P0eW ' InSCri P tion ab0 '' e 
the son. His eldest son, the Judge and Scribe, Ni-ankh-Ptah’. 


(b) The original omits the o of jhtj 

*• SLX ‘i «. 7, 

- ano,i " r p “ ibmty: - ich kjsss.'gai? 
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D) ON THE DRUM: TITLES AND NAME OF 


(i) ‘The Judge, (2) the President of the Hall, (3) the 
Priest of Maat, (4) he who is over the secrets of the Great 
House, (5) the relative of the King, Hetep-her-akhti’. 


Sequel to the not es of pp. 34 and 35 

(d) Read n sp. , , A , < 

(e) Urk. 1, 72, i adds lr:s : I made this as my rightful property, si did not take the property of anybody 

(f) Urk. 1, 23, 6-9 shows that the general expression ^ (or rmt) can designate the workmen. 

(g) This is the participle of the construction urn. f sdm.f, which occurs Urk. 1, 44 , 8; 59 , 10; 66, 12; 
194, 10 (probably also Urk, I, 102, 9*217, 7 “ 9 ) ; Gardiner-Peet, Inscriptions of Stnat. , I pk 26 nr 90, ». 13 - 
Another example of the participle is to be found Urk. I, 78, 6. The relative forms are exemp 1 ie y r\ 
I, 57, 15; 21^7, 6; Pyr. 623 c; 759-7601. The construction has the meaning of a past tense; it often, but not 

always, has implications of repetition or custom. 

(h) For this absolute use of W't see Urk. 1, 70, 8: to work was agreeable to them. 

(i) Meaning: they worked in conditions so favourable that, etc. 

(k) I.e. the tomb. 

( l ) See Urk. I, 226, 12: This was made for me for bread (and) for beer. 

(m) Read r rmt. m 

(n) Read n wnt, the/wvw being a phonetic complement. For the idea of this passage see Urk. 1 , 222, 

15-18: in a clear place, in a good place, wherein no work had been done.wherem others before me had never 
worked. It is I who have opened up this region. See also Urk. I, 260, 11. . , 

(o) I.e. the owner of the tomb; the expression to go to his ka means to die. For the det. in abbreviated 

form see Pyr. 1439 c (F.), I 4 S 3 a (F-)» I 45,3 f (F-)- , . , ... 

(p) See for this expression J. S. Fare Garnot, L’appel aux vivants dans les textes funerair es egyptiens 

des origines d la fin de l’Ancien Empire. (Recherches d archeologie, de philologie et nstoire, . ., 

(q) I.e. judgement shall be pronounced upon us. hn c .s occurs again Urk. I, 219, 5» 't f 

mistake or an Old Kingdom example of the use of s for i n, for which see Blackmans note m JEA, vo . 
xvi (1930), p. 64 f. For the court of the great god, see J. S. Fare Garno'P, Le tnbunal du Grand d 
sous FAncien Empire egyptien, Revue de THistoire des Religions, vol. cxvi ( 1937 ), PP- 2 33 , .o 

La préservation de la propriété funeraire dans lancienne Égypte, Paris, I 9 I 3 * 

(r) For the complicated problem who the great god is see the thorough discussion by H. Junker. v 

11 (s) 934 Translat 7 ion 4 doubtful; litt.: in the shadow of, i.e. undejr the protection of; the phrase occurs again 

(t) ' See' L. Keimer, Quelques remarques sur la huppe (upupa epops) dans 1 ’Egypte ancienne, BIFAO 
30 (193O, PP- 305 - 331 . 


THE OWNER 



2) SCENES AND THEIR INSCRIPTIONS 
IN THE TOMB CHAPEL 



Fig. 1. First corridor , north wall. (Boeser, o.c., pl. ix). First register. 
A doublé register with offerings. In the middle a table with vegetables. 
Nearly symmetrical on either side a slaughtered ox. Inscription to the left: 
(*-) P ^ ^ ‘Cut-off pieces’; to the right: (-») fl ^ ^ ‘Cut-offpieces’.Com- 
pare fig. 5, on opposite wall. 



Fig. 2 

Fig. 2. Second register. A closed shrine (with a statue) is being trans- 
ported towards the tomb on a papyrus boat by means of a rowing boat 
and men pulling from ashore. Inscription, belonging to the (invisible) statue 
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in the shrine: (-»•) ^ q ö ‘The Judge, The Speaker of Nekhen, 

Hetep-her-akhti’. In front of the shrine sits the lector-priest; inscription: 
(-»•) P JJ ® (j A ~ wv ' jj JJ ‘Directing the festival by the lector-priest’. 

In front of him as well as behind the shrine another man; a helmsman 
with the rudder in the stern ; in the prow the remnants of a female figure, 

and in the stern another woman, above whom the inscription: (T)*=7|^y 
the designation of the lamenting women in the burial procession. Inscrip- 
tions above the rowing boat: ("I ) ^ ‘to row’; and (-») (] <=> §> -jj- 
‘Face the west’. 

Parallels are numerous ; e. g. : <o>. §: -jj- & (SxElNDORFF, Ti, 81) ; 


-< 2 =- 






(Junker, Giza IV, p. 59). See further Montet *). We may 
conclude that the Leiden inscription has the same meaning 'face the west’, the 
<r— > being substituted in the place of an <u>- perhaps because of the rather common 

“jj"' 0 ‘towards the west’. For the spelling of ïtnj wrt without a 


expression 
o see 




Mariette, Mast. p. 306 (quoted after BOREUX, Etudes de 

nautique , p. 441). — The woman in the prow of the boat is hardly to be seen; 
maybe the figure splintered off when the relief was cut into pieces in order to be 
transported to Europe. I was lucky enough to find a rather good reproduction of 
this scene made in 1878 for the decoration of the Egyptian Department of the World 
Exhibition in Paris, ordered by Mariette 2 . The 12 paintings for the Exhibition were 
executed after representations of the Old Kingdom, and are now in the Musée Guimet 
in Paris 3 ). Our scene is a part of the eighth picture (see fig. 2bis on pl. I). The spelling of 

the inscription is quite uncommon; in the other cases it is ^ 4 . 

The scene becomes rather common in later times; here we have the oldest represen- 
tation of it. 

Fig. 3. Third register. An open statue-shrine with the statue is being 
dragged towards the tomb by two oxen. Inscription above them: (->) lzzj 0 


ffi J? ‘The red oxen forming a procession’. Above one of the 
priests in front of the shrine: («-) ffl ^ J ‘The lector-priest’. Above the statue: 


(->) J ud g e > t ^ ie President of the Hall, Hetep-her-akhti’. 


1 Scènes de la vie privêe , p. 355; for the expression tmj wr.t see ibid ., p. 350, note 1) : „starbord”; 
our translation '"west” according to ibid. } p. 355. 

2 See A. Mariette-Bey, La Galerie de F Egypte ancienne d FExposition Rétrospcctive du Trocadéro, 
Paris 1878, pp. 15-47, with a very summary description of the scenes. 

3 See E. Amélineau, Histoire de la sépulture et des funérailles de FEgypte ancienne II (= Ann. 
Musée Guimet 29, 1896), p. 409. 

4 For a full treatment of the lamenting women see the elaborate study of M. Werbrouck, Les'pleu- 
reuses dans FÊgypte ancienne, Brussels;, 1938. — In a letter Miss Werbrouck makes the following 
suggestion: „11 se peut que la grande pleureuse de Leyde ait toujpurs été dans 1’état oü nous la voyons 
sur la planche de Boeser, Mariette qui 1 ’a vue de tout prés a tout naturellement reconstitué cette figure 
d’après 1’autre ... elle n’était pas désignée dans les inscriptions”. 
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In front of this scene three women dancing and a fourth woman clapping 
her hands. Inscription: (-») ; 


‘Mourning-dance’ l . 



R g- 3 


Fig. 4. Fourth register. Two men driving a buil. Inscription:^) 0 

() Domestic buil . Four men throwing down a young cow. Inscription: 

(left, «-) | ^ 1) fl o ‘Binding the cow’ ; (right, ^ ^ |j ^ | — ,p ull 

towards yourself, my companion!’ The man standing behhd the coT^kicks 
of couise the hind-leg next to him. But the Egyptians invariably draw 
quadrupeds in such a way that of each pair of legs the leg next to the 
observer is drawn as if put behind, just as the legs of the ‘normal figure’. 



Fig- 5- First corridor , south wall. (Boeser, o. c., pl. xix). B'irst register: 
a doublé register with offerings. Above in the middle a table witlAread 
and vegetables, to the right and left sides a slaughtered ox, above which 
symmetrical inscriptions: (left, <-) and (right, ->) ( 

Below jars, bread, fruit and vegetables; see fig. i. 


□ crv „ . 

Cut-off pieces . 


1 See the study of E. Brunner-Traut, Der Tam im alten Agypten, Glückstadt, 1938. 
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I b ii aag jk ii -iSi. 


Fig- 5 


Fig. 6. Second register. A (sitting) statue is being dragged towards the 

/ \ ^ n *c? 'www 

tomb. Inscription above the five dragging men: Ij |l ^ q 

& ~‘ (2) A A/WV* 

§ □ H 




ra 


AA/WVA 

o | [c,] 


^ (!) ‘Accom- 


panying (in procession) the statues of the Judge, the Speaker of Nekhen, 
the President of the Hall, the priest of Maat, Hetep-her-akhti (2) by the 



Fig. 6 


craftsmen of the tomb’. In front of the men : (<-) |j |1 ' ww ' / ' J <=> ‘We accompany 
beautifully’. Above a priest in front of the statue: (-»)<=> ^ ^ jj 

‘The offering of incense by the &?-priest’. A man is holding 
the statue from behind. Above him, beginning above the statue: (<-) 
(j J <===> ‘I am getting on well(?)’. Another man follows with a duck and 


another bird in his hands. 


Above a similar scene on a relief in the Cairo Museum (nr. 1419) 1 is written 


1 L. Borchardt, Kunstiverke aus dem Museum zu Kairo , p\. 22 (upper register) = G. Maspero, 
Geschichte der Kunst in Agypten, 2nd ed. (Ars und), (1913) Abb. 109, p. 64 = (incomplete and reversed) 
Mariette, Mastabas , p. 382 (lower register). L. Borchardt, Denkmaler des Alten Reiches (Catalogue 
Général Caire 1937) T } p. 97'. 
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—Jlgl™ 

N. Still this hardly justifies an identification of hri and hn >. We are not able to 
state to which figure the inscription in Leiden belongs, nor is it certain that it is a 
nrst person; it may be an imperative: be calm! 



Pig. 7. Ihird register. A (standing) statue is being dragged towards 
the tomb. Above the statue: «■ ‘The 

Judge, the Speaker of Nekhen, honoured near the King, Hetep-her-akhti’. 
A priest in front and two men behind as in the second register, without 
inscriptions.| Six ^en pulling. The space above them is filled with offerings. 



Fig. 9. A man running with a long pole, from the ends of which 
two different objects are hanging: a cage with little animals and an object 


1 Ihe different spellings of the verb ssl noted by Montet, Scènes, p. 108 might perhaps be quoted 
as an analogy. 

. 2 6 V ' Loret ’ Le nom égyptien de POryx, Archives du Museum de Lyon, x (1909), 175 (quoted 

a er Montet Scènes, p. 86). - For another instance of the oryx see below fig. 53. - For the trans- 
lation of rn „domestic” see Montet, Scènes, pp. m-113. 
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like a parcel with the heads of two young antilopes on each side. Inscription 
(<-) Jp ^ I above the latter. 

A similar man running with a pole from which two rectangular cages (?) are 
hanging occurs in Gizeh, tomb 1 6 l ; from one of the cages little animals look 


out and over it runs the inscription 


which cannot be read mShd.w 



Fig. dd 

scenes of the 


as Montet does 2 ; moreover in this case the animals are no oryxes. 
Surely | is a modern or ancient mistake for <j>. — The man with the pole 

from which cages with little animals are hanging down, is rather common 3 . 
There are two representations of the 'parcel’ which offer a considerable 
likeness to the object of fig. 9 (see figs. dd and ee). Fig. dd is drawn 
from the tomb of Sabu, now in the Cairo Museum, originally from 
Saqqara, and from which we already quoted a parallel to fig. 6. The 
second one (fig. ee) is drawn from a reproduction of an object of the 
famous collection of the count de Caylus, published by the owner in 1759* 
As the other scenes of the relief of Caylus are also related to 
Leiden Tomb Chapel, I tried to get a better reproduction of it, 



Fig. ee 

but in vain 4 . Judging only from the drawing published by CAYLUS I am unable 

1 Lepsius, Denkmaler, II, 54. 

2 Scènes, p. 136. 

3 e.g. Lepsius, Denkmaler, II 54; 12; 31; 91c. Steindorff, Ti 128. Beni Hasan I, xxxv (Middle 
Kingdom). A very good example in R. Macramallah, Le Mastaba d’Idout, Cairo, 1935, pl. x. — 
“Parcels”: Bissing Gemnikai I, xxxii; II, xxx. Ankh-ma-hor (Capart, Rue de tombeaux, pl. lxii). 
Ptahhetep I, pl. xxi — Wreszinski, Atlas III, 18. Beni Hasan IV, pl. xxii, 1 (two birds; compare Beni 
Hasan I, pl. xvn, Middle Kingdom). 

4 Caylus gave his collection to Louis xv, King of France. The Cabinet du Roi in the French revolu- 
tion became the Cabinet des Médailles which now is a part of the Bibliothèque Nationale, Paris. M. Ba- 
belon, director of the Cabinet des Médailles, informed me by a courteous letter, that a certain number of 
the Egyptian monuments of the Cabinet were transferred to the Musée du Louvre in 1917/1918, including 
the relief in question of Caylus. — M. Jl Vandier, assistent-keeper of the Egyptian Department of the 
Louvre, kindly informed me, that the relief is not in the Musée du Louvre. — I suppose that the relief 
is still somewhere in France and I hope that circumstances will allow me to find it. 
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«o dedde whethe, this relief is a Saitrc cop y (which is rather probable). fron, scenes 
of the Leiden Tomb Chapel. 

^ Fig. 10. Two men with an antilope. Inscription: («_) H ® □ J\ (| IT 
o ‘Bringing along a Nubian ibex, an offering’. ° ^ ^ 



The word nfi, Nubian ibex, is known from some tombs; the female is called 



Fig. 11 3 . Second corridor. North Wall. (Boeser, r. p l. X). First register. 
FlrSt figUre to the ri g ht; a woman(?) poking the fire, on which small baking' 



moulds are piled up ; inscription: H ^ ^ ^ T "1‘Heating by the 
miller (female). The second r is doubtful. - Second figure to the right: a 
stoopmg woman with a jar ; inscription (1,) \/ ‘To judge’. 

These two scenes are connected; they are usually found together. I quote the 
mscriptions compiled by Montet {Scènes, p. 237): 


See the parallel scene in the tomb of Ti, Wreszinskt At / n ? TTT „i t* . _ 

de Ti, MIFAO, vol. 65 (1939), pl. LXVII . w « e szinski, Atlas III, pl. 70; Text p. 140. Le Tombeau 
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Ti (Wreszinski, Atlas III, 
pl. 70 = Montet, Scènes, 
pl. xix; twice) 





XJ XJ 
XJ 


Shepses-Ra (photographs 
Quibell) 





Karlsruhe Mastaba 


Leiden, I, io 

Lepsius, Denkmaler , 
Erg., 2i 



Beni Hasan II, 6 





Montet wrongly indicates a lacuna in the text of our mastaba, which omits 
bd 3 both here and after wp.t . The apparent separation of the two scenes in Leiden is 
caused by the symmetrical composition of the register; nearly all the registers of this 
wall are symmetrically composed. 

Ihird figure: a woman(?) stirring in a vessel; inscription : ( 4 ^ ö 

Montet translates: ‘To make the cake firm’ 1 , comparing an inscription from 
the tomb of Ti 2 . 

This inscription is, however, far from clear and the comparison is doubtful in 
view of the different s. 


Fourth figure: a woman stirring with both hands in a large vessel, 


inscription : (<-) [1 JJ ® ^ ‘stirring (?) the 


dough’ 3 . 


The scenes of this register do not follow each other from right to left 
or left to right as on a film, but are to be read from both sides towards 
the middle: at the same time the baking-moulds are heated (first figure ) 
and the dough is prepared (fourth figure ); then a person takes the moulds 
from the fire after having decided that they are warm enough ( secondfigure ); 
when the dough has been poured into the heated vessels in order to get 
slightly baked, an ingrediënt is added in order to make the cake firm 
(third figure ). 

Fig. i2. Second register. (See also fig. i2bis, pl. I, left). Different 
kinds of grinding. Right: two men stamping grain. 


See Montet, Scènes , p. 24a 

2 Steindorff, Ti 86; Montet, Scènes , pl. xix and p. 240. 

3 L. Klebs, Die Reliefs des alten Reiches , Heidelberg, 19(15, pp. 93-94 suggests that here is 
represented the baking of cakes, not of bread. 
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A similar scene m the tomb of Tl 1 has the inscription | |) (and a dialogue) 

which must be read 'sk(m ) 2 . A ^ 

Middle; a sitting woman working with an object of rather doubtful 

sigmhcation. 

L. KLEBS 3 suggests a sort of shredding, comparing it with a scene in the 
astaba of Ra-em-ka in the Metropolitan Museum, New York. M. MoGENSEN'» 

thmks that it is a representation of swollen grain prepared in this way in order to 



Fig. i2 


be stamped easier, and compares it to a representation (fig. ff) from the Mastaba 
m Copenhagen. Our scene has the inscription: (<-)”" 


which Montet translates 

Nettoyei l amidonmer et l orge 5 . Perhaps it is connected with the scene of Ankh-ma-hor 6 


with the inscription 


><=>< XJ 


Prof. Capart kindly informs me, 





that the scene in Leiden means ‘to detach the grains of wheat or 
corn from the stem’, which is the best way to understand this scene. 

^ Left: two women grinding. To the right: (V) | (j 1=3 p J 

ooo ‘ Grindin S the grains of the W'. This means a coarser 

grinding than to the left : («-) ^ D , , , , 

yj —- y . Probably there has 

never been a sign in the damaged part. 

Fig. 13. Third register. (See also fig. i2bis, pl. 1, right). Right- a 

man poking the fire, upon which stones (? see perhaps fig. ï2 bis, pl. 1) 


Fig. ff 


1 The h g n * and brewi "g scenes in Leiden are evidently drawn in connection with the very similar 
a more elaborate scenes of the same sort in the tomb of Ti, see Steindorff, Ti 83-86 (= Montet 
cenes, pl. xix and xx). The best photograph is to be found in Wreszinski, Atlas III, pl. 70. 

(Beni Hasan II, 6) „pilonner”. See W. Wreszinski, 




2 Montet, Scènes, p. 232, quotes 
Back er ei, ZAS 61 (1926), 2. ' 

p ' ,3 '" 2 - Tl,e ,omb of m—. 

4 Le Mastaba , pp. 33-34. 

e eHeSj P ’ 232 ’ als ° Jj y /WWNA | ^ (Karlsruhe, 6 ; quoted from Montet, Scènes , p. 250). 
b Capart, Rue de tombeaux , xxv; description p. 28. 
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n ^ _D <T~- h A/VSAAA _5 c 

and vessels are heated. Inscription •. (<-) jl^ Q Ij ^ |‘Heating the pr 4 
(-vessels?) by the . . . \ 

Middle: to the left a man kneading the dough; to the right another 
man shaping bread ; inscription above the latter : (•«-) ^ O ‘Shaping 

psn- bread' 2 . The free space above is filled by a low table with different 
kinds of bread, standing on a separate base-line. 

Left: a man working with both hands in a basket which stands on a 

large jar supported by another basket. Inscription: (->) ~wva ^ ïï. 



The meaning of the verb dnt is unknown; the object st-t has the same shape as 
the moulds in the baking scene of Ti. The other inscriptions of the same contents 
do not help to explain it 3 . 

In my opinion the meaning of the scene is to show the fermenting of the contents 
of the st-t-vessels. The dough is put into a basket, the ferment added and mixed up 
well with the dough (this is the action here represented) and then left to ferment. 
The form for the representation of this work was adopted from the brewing 
connected with it (see fig. 14 left). 

In this register we see the kneading and fermenting of the dough 



Fig. 14 


(middle and left); then the dough is shaped (middle •, psn- bread) or baked 
slightly (right) for the brewing. 

1 See Montet, Scènes, p. 246. 

2 For other instances of this scene see Montet, Scènes, p. 246. 

3 See Montet, Scènes, p. 247; see also p. 248. 
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Fig. 14. Fourth register. Left: a man filtering the mash through a 
basket into a big jar which stands supported by another basket. A second 
man pours a liquid (water with honey ?) into the mash, which he has drawn from 

another large vessel. Inscriptions: (<-) (j ^ ‘The brewer’; (•->) ^—o | JJ ‘To mix’ 1 . 
Middle : a man pours a liquid (the beer) into the jars. Inscription : (<-•) 

k I ‘ T ° *«'• 


Right: a man seals up a jar with a long earthen stopper. Behind hint 
two rows of ready sealed jars. Inscription : (•->) [1 5 ^ ‘Sealing ffi-jars’. 

This inscription is read by Montet 3 1 p 5 ; there is a little confusion 


as to the position of the signs, the first s being reversed and misplaced. The 
hieroglyph -«—«« here is a little different from the same sign in the milking'-scene 
fig. 32 and in the offering list, no. 70. 


The scenes of these four registers follow each other in this way 3 : 

A) Second register: grinding (middle, right and left). 

B) First register: baking of cakes (right and left, middle). 

C) Third register: shaping of psn -bread and slight baking of bread as 
a preparation for brewing (middle, left, right). 

D) Fourth register: brewing (left, middle, right). 

The second and third registers of this wall were reproduced in 1878 by 
Mariette for the decoration of the World Exhibition in Paris (see fig. 12bis, pl. 1). 



Fig. 15. Fifth register. This register is, just as the others of this wall, 
composed symmetrically. A man bringing an ox; three others are putting 

down the ox. Inscription: ( -> )|'g'^ ^ 0 ‘To bring along an ox . . .’ 

What follows may be an adjective with an adverb: ‘to bring along a very big 
ox’ or, what is more probable, it is an adverbial expression: ‘very much’, a sort of 
affirmation of the whole preceding expression. 


1 See Montet, Scènes, p. 249; in Hor-hotep c hb is determined by the hieroglyph of the brewer, 
Co ff in Texts I, 288, b; 298 d. 

2 Scènes, p. 252. 

3 About brewing in Ancient Egypt see H. Lutz, Viticulture and brewing in the Ancient Oriënt, Leipzig 
1922, especially pp. 78-81. 
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Fig. 16. Second corridor , south wall (Boeser, o. c., pl. xx) First register 
A boat is rowed towards the tomb. There is a cabin on it, in which we 
can imagine the (statue of the) owner. In the prow stands the pilot with a 



Fig. 16 


forked stick for the sounding 1 . He calls out: (<-) (| (j 

‘Make towards the west, so that the boat can float’! 

1 * 

Of the parallels we only quote 2 Mariette, Mastabas , p. 197 (D. n):<o>-0 





AAAAAA 

AAAAAA 

AAAAAA 



O ^ AAAAAA 

In the stern two helmsmen ; inscription ; _ ‘Listen to him’!, 

which one of them is saying to his colleague 3 . 

Fig. 17. Second register. A boat is being rowed towards the tomb. 
It is laden with cattle guarded by an old man. In the prow sits the pilot 

who calls to the helmsman: (<-) -jj- ‘ West| 

keep ofif the shore, right in the midstream’! 


[) PI AAAAAA 

Mariette, Mastabas , p. 272 (D. 39): (I - - c± ^ ^ might be an abbre 
viation or corruption of an inscription as in Leiden 4 . 


1 See H. JuNKERy Giza II, p. 157. It is the same form which is used in the “boatmen’s fight”, see 
e.g. our fig. 26. 

2 See Montet, Scènes, p. 355. — Boreux, Études de nautique, reproduces the photograph of the whole 
wall (from Boeser, Beschrijving I, pl. xx) on p. 159, fig. 39, “barques de charges”. — This register* again 
on p. 258, fig. 77, “barque de transport a rames, a cabine ouverte”. The inscription of this register is 
translated by Boreux, l.c. p. 440: “Barre a tribord, afin que la barque h c w avance(?)”. — Erman, Redtin, 
Rufe, Lieder auf Graberbildern des alten Reiches, Berlin, 1919, p. 54: „Halte nach Westen! zum 

/VVWSA 

Schiffsgang”. — The variant r// 1 /WWVA perhaps points to the meaning “navigable water”. Montet, 

JJ AAAAAA 

Scènes, p. 132: “Fais face a droite...? Ie chaland”. 

3 Boreux, Études de nautique, pp. 353-354 suggests that this inscription is to be understood as a 
designation of the two helmsmen “those who hear, who obey” and does not translate the following 
. n.f . It is the only instance quoted by Boreux for this designation. 

4 See Boreux, Études de nautique, p. 442, note 1. — Mariette, Mastabas, says of the tomb D. 39, 
p. 272: „... les inscriptions ont été achevées a la hate; quelques unes ne sont qu’indiquées a Tocre rougb.” 
— Montet, Scènes, p. 354, translates the Leiden inscription: „Ouest. Loin de terre. Au milieu” 
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n the stern sits a man pulling up or letting down an object shaped like 
a jar. In my opimon it is a jar in which the man draws water for the cattle 1 . 



F,g. ,8. Third register. (See also fig. iSbis. pl. i). A boat. heavily 
laden, ,s bemg rowed towards the tomb. On deck a man drinks out of a 
lar held by a boy (similar scene: figs. 21 ; 30). The inscription seems to be 
an exclamation by the helmsman in the stern •’ (H ^ ^ 



Fig. 18 


See the filhng, see the load’ 3 , but this translation is doubtful. In the prow 
two men rowing. 

Fl g. ip^ourth register. Two men with an antilope [addax nasomaculata). 
' * ö ^ ‘Doaiestic Mendes-antilope’. The second man brings 


Inscription: 


vers la terre! _ Bien au milieu (? % fy) \ e gouvernail (? <=> )'” 

ïiir-* p - 4ss: 


4 
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another antilope (which is drawn on a higher base-line because of lack of 
space), probably a Libyan antilope, called gh's by the Egyptians 1 . 



Fig. 19 


Fig. 20. Oftering Chamber , east wall (Boeser, o. c., pl. xn). Above the 
door, left half: Catching birds by means of a large net thrown over a tree. 
(See also fig. 2obis, pl. 1). Two men catch the birds with their hands and a 



third man puts them into a cage. The tree is represented without leaves; 
the free space under the net and around it is filled with flying birds. A fifth 
man comes running, waving a small cloth and calling to the other men. 
Above, on another base-line, another man running, waving a similar cloth 
and seizing a bird with his other hand. For similar scenes see Klebs, Die 
Reliefs des Alten Reiches ^; but no scene of exactly the same appearance 


1 Steindorff, Ti 128 = Montet, Scènes, pl. xii; antilope dorcas. 

2 p. 73; Klebs quotes: Lepsius, Denkmüler, 11, 77; Ti (Steindorff) 131 ; Lepsius, Denkmaler, 
Erg. xxxix; Louvre Museum, Akhout-Hotep. 
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seems to have come down to us. — The men probably laid the net 
over the tree in such a way, that the birds could get on the tree when 
coming from below; then they called the birds and when there were 
enough birds under the net, one of the men gave a sign and they all 
drew it down quickly; but this explanation remains hypothetical. The 
two running men are still more difficult to explain; L. Klebs suggests that 
they originally belonged to a scene in the vineyard where they frighten 
the birds away 1 . For the representation of the] upper figure the artist uses 
the well-known form of the gentleman catching birds with a throw-stick 2 . 
One of the arms of the lower figure has a peculiar shape : the contour of 
the upper part of it covers the outline of the fore-arm, just as in the case 
of the man drinking in fig. 21. 



Fig. 21. Right half: above a register with goats. Below a tree, the 
leaves of which are gnawed by two goats on another base-line. To’ the 
right of the tree a herdsman; to the left some more goats and a boy who 
helps an old man to drink. The form of composition (four registers of goats 
one above another) has been explained sufficiently by Schafer 3 : the tree is 
rather high; the space to its right and left is filled with registers containing 
goats; their purely formal relationship to the tree causes the artist to let 
them gnaw the leaves. 

1 £“ Klebs ’ Die R * l it des Alten Reiches, p. 73. See also Lepsius, Denkmaler, IT, 53b (Gize, tomb 16) 

2 See our excursus II, topographical list, pp. 72-74. ’ h 

3 Von dgyptischer Kunst, 3rd ed., pp. 184-186. 
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Figs. 22 and 23 (left and 
right of entrance): on each 
side four registers of offering- 
bearers in the direction from 
the entrance; in the upper 
registers women are repres- 
ented, in the lower men. The 
lowest register to the left is 
not finished; it is a very good 
example of making us under- 
stand the method of drawing 
of the Old Egyptian artists: 
we see the outlines of the 
upper part of the relief already 
cut out from the background 
but at the same time all the 
lines in between the contours 
are not yet cut out.—The 
entrance is framed by an 
ornament, which has been 
painted in different colours. 



Fig. 24. Offering Chamber , north walL (Boeser, o. c., pl. xiv). 
Upper corner to the left, running over two registers: the owner of 
the tomb in dignified attitude with a long staff on a chair, surveying 
the occupations of his men in the (northern) marshes. In front of him 

the inscription : ( D JM ‘ To surve y the work on 

the marshes ’ 1 . The inscription above gives his name and some titles: (<-) 

1 Montet, Scènes , pp. 4-5, quotes 16 instances of this inscription; six of them begin with mis kit sfyt 
and two with mu kjt nbt njt sht. It is characteristic of the style of the Leiden Tomb Chapel that its 
inscription is the shortest of these. — For the expression sht see H. Balcz, Zu den Szenen der 
Jagdfahrten im Papyrosdickicht , ZAS 75, 1939, pp. 32-38. 
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There was 


0 D ^ ‘The Judge, the Speaker of Nekhen, Hetep-her-akhti’. 
no space for the t in the name. — In front of the sitting lord 



two registers. In the upper a man with a duck, who offers it to the lord. 
This man forms the beginning of the scene fig. 25, the capture of birds. 
These birds are put into a cage by another man. In the lower register a 
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boatmen’s fight, see fig. 26. In these two scenes the lord himself was 
concerned; we know that e. g. Ti used to act as the foreman at the capture 
of birds. The other activities of his men in the marshes represented on 
this wall are occupations in which he took no personal interest. 

Fig. 25. First register. Catching birds by means of a clap-net. Recon- 
struction of the event: over a small pool on a clearing in the papyrus 
thicket a net is arranged and the men wait in silence until the birds 
have settled down on it. The net consists of two parts to which a long 
cable is attached; if that rope is pulled violently the net shuts rapidly 



over the birds—before they are able to fly away 1 . One of the men 
gives the sign for the start to his companions by unrolling quickly a 
white linen strip. This is the situation represented by our relief: the birds 
are crowding upon the pool, the man gives the sign and his companions 
begin to pull the rope. In some other representations we see a later moment 
of the same action ; the men had to pull so violently, and their movements 

had to be so quick that the best method to pe.rform them was to let them- 

selves fall on their backs 2 . The inscription near the man with the white strip": 

( f) <=> ^ P J £-£^j ‘To cause the capture’ 3 . 

EXCURSUS I 

THE FORM OF THE ‘POOL’ 

As to the form of representation, the most remarquable item in this 
scene is the form of the plants growing on the borders of the little pool. 
These plants are symmetrically arranged, so that those drawn on the lower 

1 For the explanation of the construction see Montet, Scènes, pp. 42-52; K. Appelt, Der Vogelfang 
mit dem Klappnetz, Mélanges Maspero, vol. I (MIFAO, lxvi) pp. 217-226. 

2 Blackman, Meir iv, pl. vin (upper) ; Capart, Rue de tombeaux, pl. xxxvi. 

3 Montet, Scènes, p. 53: “Faire prendre au piège”; for the term J 1 ® see, o.c., pp. 52-56. A 

scene as in Leiden we find in Zawijet-el Meitïn in the tomb of Khunes (Lepsius, Denkmaler, II, 105), a 

tomb that shows a considerable likeness in its choice of scenes to our Mastaba. 
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border are reproduced ‘upside down’. The same form we find in the Old 
Kingdom with the representation of exactly the same motive 1 ; another series 
shows it with the representation of the pool in the poultry-yard 3 .—Another 
form of the same motive in the Middle Kingdom shows the lower part of 
the plants using the ground-line as a base; the plants above it and to the right 
and left side cling—if they are represented at all—to the upper, right, 
and left borders of the pool 3 . In the New Kingdom only one of the Theban 
Tombs arranges the plants in an absolutely concentrical manner 4 ; the combined 
method, where the plants on the upper, right and left borders cling to the 
pool and the plants of the lower border to the ground-line, seems to be the 
more usual form 5 . Two of the Theban Tombs show a type of the garden 
where the trees are arranged in rows, each row on a separate base-line 
which is a form that fits in very well into the usual relief-style of Egyptian 
representation 6 . 

In this connection we reproduce here a drawing of a relief of the Museum 
in Cairo with the same motive as the Leiden relief; it has, as far as I can see, 
not drawn the attention which it deserves because of its extraordinary artistic 
value (fig. 11, pl. 1) 7 . It represents the moment when the men are beginning to 

pull the rope. lts inscription: < ^ > [~l ^ ll| says: ‘Work hard, you 

boatman . .I am yet unable to say to which tomb it belongs; I believe it comes 
from a Mastaba still unpublished of the second half of the Fifth Dynasty in Saqqara. 
The arrangement of the plants is purely concentrical. 

The fact, that the Egyptian artist uses different forms for the same 
arrangement of plants standing on the borders of a pool makes us understand, 
that these artists saw a ‘problem’ here. In the New Kingdom, when no 
certain, well-established style dominates any more, we see the ‘problem’ of 
a pool surrounded by trees solved in many different manners. Palm-trees grow 
from the base-line; they have long sterns and their tops are drawn above 
the pool. The sterns*‘cover’ the pool and its borders 8 or they are covered by 
them 9 ; both types combined occur in the same example 10 . Another drawing 
shows the sterns covering the pool but they are covered by its borders 11 and 

1 e.g. Blackman, Meir IV, pl. vm (twice; Sixth Dynasty). 

2 e.g. Steindorff, Ti 24 = Montet, Scènes, pl. x and fig. 26. 

3 Newberry, Beni Hasan I, pl. xii. 

4 Rekhmirê; see e.g. Wreszinski, Atlas I, pl. 3a; MIFAO V, pl. xxxvm; xxvii; xxiv; see also 
N. de Garis Da vies, Paintings from the tomb of Rekh-mi-rë c at Thebes, New York, 1935, pl. xvi. 

5 Wreszinski, Atlas I, pl. 300b (Qurna no. 93) ; ibid., (Brit. Mus. Inv. no. 37983). 

6 Qurna no. 85 (Wreszinski, Atlas I, 66) and Qurna no. 81 (ibid., 60a). — I here make use of some 
of the results of a written (unpublished) exercise on the representations of gardens in Old Egyptian Art, 
which I composed during my study at the Vienna University in 1936 under Herr Dozent Dr H. Balcz. 

7 Published by Perrot-Chipiez, Histoire de Vart dans Vantiquité, I, Êgypte, Paris, 1882, Fig. 25, 
p. 35; and Ann. Musée Guimet 29, pl. xLvm. 

8 Qurna no. 39 (Wreszinski, Atlas I, 3b). 

9 Qurna no. 49 (Wreszinski, Atlas I, 170). 

10 Qurna no. 81 (Wreszinski, Atlas I, 261b). 

11 Qurna no. 53 (Wreszinski, Atlas I', 181). 
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in the drawing of another pool the trees grow partly on the base-line 
with their tops ending below the pool and another series of trees (on ‘the 
other side of the pool’) cling to its upper borders. 

What is the reason that the plants surrounding a pool cling to its 
borders, even in case the artist is compelled to draw a part of these 
plants upside-down? We come here into touch with some of the most 
striking peculiarities of the Egyptian relief style: already the style of the 
N armer tablet clearly tends to unite the different items on distinct base-lines 
and leaves the ‘free’ composition that freely fills the surface with objects, 
to the representation of flying enemies. The works of art of good quality 
make less and less use of the Tree’ composition, until even most of the 
lesser quality works do not use it any more, a development, which appar- 
ently takes place in the time before the Fifth Dynasty. Any object reproduced 
in this ‘new’ style clings to a base-line and so has its proper place in the 
representation. In our motive of a pool surrounded by plants, the plants 
growing on the ‘right’, ‘left’ and ‘lower’ borders cannot cling to them, unless 
a part of the plants ‘covers’ the pool. But there we meet another characteristic 
point of this art: any object of importance for the motive must be fully 
drawn, and if possible it must not even be partly covered by any other object. 
Things must be represented completely, otherwise they would ‘not be there’ 
completely. So the plants cannot cover the pool in the drawing; if they did 
so, this would mean that they did grow ‘into the water’. The plants that 
in some representations cling to the ground-line of the register have in 
reality exactly the same local position as those that are drawn upside down, 
e. g. in Leiden. This last form gives a ‘truer’ image of these plants as to 
their local position with relation to the borders of the pool; the other 
form—with the lower plants clinging to the ground-line—is a truer image 
of the plants standing erect. We may suppose that the artist of the Leiden 
Mastaba chose the concentric form because it fits in better with the sym- 
metry of which he made use in this tomb in every possible way; this 
form was certainly feit as symmetrical as e. g. the example of the garden 
of Rekhmire shows (see p. 55, note 4), whereas the other form—which 
comes back in the New Kingdom e. g. in the garden of Ineni (see p. 55, 
note 6)—shows no defïnite centre, but rows of plants. 
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Fig. 26. Second register. A very lively example of the well-known so- 
called fight of the boatmen'. The boat in the middle is being attacked by 
the two other boats that are pushed by means of long poles by two men 
who are punting quietly in the sterns of their respective boats, crowned 
with lotus-flowers. The fighters use their bi-forked poles as spears; one of 
them, to the right, raises an oar to strike. His companion sitting near him 



Fig. 26 


shouts to 'him. To the left one of the fighters callsout: (•*-) (j 


-M 


‘Bring me towards him!’, probably addressed to the man who pushes the 
boat with his pole. Another man has caught his enemy by a leg and tries to 
push him into the water by pulling him out of the boat, but this man raises 
a stick to strike.—It does not seem to be a ‘real’ fight, but only a sort of 
joke or sport, perhaps a feast, or a proof for newly-built papyrus boats, as 
an amusement for the lord. The men have brought three baskets with victuals 
with them and we are sure that they will eat in peace together when their 
‘fight’ has ended.—Again the composition of the scene is concentrical: the 
two outer boats attack one single boat between them and the fighters are 
framed by the quiet lotus-crowned boatmen on both sides 2 . 



Fig. 27 

Fig. 27. (See also fig. 2 7bis, pl. 1). To the right of fig. 26 a man 
tears out papyrus-plants, that are used e. g. for boats (to the left). The artist 
uses the purely formal relationship of the papyrus, that belongs to the 

1 Boreux, Études de nautique , p. 201 and pi 208, note 1, explains this scene as a feast, giving a copy 
of the inscription, but 110 translation. 

2 Wreszinski, Atlas m, 51 (Museum Boston) shows a considerable likeness: catching birds in a net; 
birds are put into a cage; and a fight of three boats. 
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fish-spearing-scene (see fig. 34). The inscription again shows the brevity 
that is characteristic to this tomb: (<-) ^ —*— J ‘To tear out papyrus’. 

The verb sks does not occur in the inscriptions of other items of this scene *. 

Three men binding a papyrus-boat. Inscription : (V) ^ Q P °' => S 

‘To bind the 'smh- boat’; the two rolls of cord above are not likely to belong 
to this inscription, but are spare rolls 2 . 

Fig. 28. Third register. To the left where the wall ends, a man with 
poultry bringing it towards the false-door, that joins directly to this wall 
being the west wall of the offering chamber. In front of the man his title 

is painted: ‘The /èa-priest’.—The next man brings fishes in two 

baskets. His companion puts the fishes which have just been caught in a great 



net (see fig. 29) into another basket; we wonder if the fishes were meant 
to be an offer to the dead lord, as fish is ritually impure and is never men- 
tioned in the menu-card of the offering-list; so we may conclude that the 
fishes are caught for the men themselves.—The (painted) hieroglyphs in 

front of the second man in fig. 28 may be read as (-») |i | ^ ‘Overseer of the ka- 

priests’, but this must remain uncertain. The ^ is painted over the remainders of a 

which would mean ‘the mariner’; it looks as if the artist himself 
doubted the personality of the man with thé two baskets; no definite 
decision was made, as the signs remained only painted. Behind the third 


man we see the painted hieroglyphs (<-) that might be ‘the mariner 

and fisherman’. 

Fig. 29. Eight men trawling (See also fig. 29bis, pl. 1). In the middle 


the inscription : (<-) j/g) ‘To trawl’ 3 . The last man to the left calls out to 

his companion near him : (->) ji (j ‘Lift (the rope of the net) towards 
yourself!’—The symmetry of the composition is striking.—The scenes 


1 For the other items see Montet, Scènes, p. 74. 

2 See Boreux, Études de nautique, p. 178, note 4: “rouleaux de rechange, mis a la disposition des 
ouvriers (cf., par exemple Akhethetep , pl. xm; The Ramesseum, pl. xxxii; Deshasheh, pl. v, etc.)”, 

3 For a good photograph of this inscription see Capart-Werbrouck, Memphis, fiig. 261, p. 279. 
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to the left (see fig. 28, right) and to the right are still related to the 
fishing-scene itself: to the right (fig. 29) a boy shows a peculiar fish to an 
overseer, who is leaning upon a stick. The boy carefully lifts up a fin of the 
fish (see also the photograph fig. 2 9ter, pl. 1). 

In the Mastaba of Tl the composition of the scene is a little different: the 
overseer is placed in the middle of the scene of the drag-fishing and we see the 
man with the peculiar fish on the right in extreme movement 1 . In the Mastaba of the 
Museé du Louvre 2 the man with the fish stands alone in the middle of the whole 



Fig. 29 


scene. Here as well as in the tomb of Tl he wears clothes, that differ from the ordinary 
fishermen’s garb. The inscriptions run as follows: 

Tl: (|-P 3 

Leiden: (-*) 15 J o ^ jf 

Most probably the Leiden inscription means: ‘to bone the synodontis batensoda ’ 4 . 
Besides Tl three instances of a similar scene are known to me, where a man tears 
o ff the fin of such a fish: MERERUKA 5 , and Snofru-INIT-ISHTEF 6 . A third was published 
by Lepsius [Denkmaler II 96) and more completely by Amélineau 7 . It is a market scene; 

the man tearing off the fin says to a woman: t\ (j A fl In the two 


1 Steindorff, Ti 117 = Montet, Scènes , pl. iv. A very good photograph of this beautiful figure 
in Cl. Gaillard, Recherches sur les poissons representés dans quelques tombeaux égyptiens de l’ancien 
empire (MIFAO li), le Caire, 1923, pl. 1. 

2 Encyclopédie photographique de l’art , ed. Tel, I, 23 = (the whole scene) Capart-Werbrouck, 
MemphiSj fig. 377, p. 389. 

3 Montet, Scènes , pp. 37-38: „Ne vas tu pas te mettre a désosser le batensoda ? Va! Cours!” or: 
„prends son écaille!” 

4 SchAFER, in Wreszinski, Atlas m, Text 205, pl. 96 (Mereruka) : „Wels ( Synodontis batensoda) ,r : , 
cf. Gaillard, o.c. pp. 71-74. Thus a sheat fish, silurus. — Schafer, l.c., thinks that the action in Leiden 
is the same as in the tomb of Mereruka. 

5 In a boat from which the men are trawling, see e.g. Wreszunski, Atlas in, 96 = Klebs, Die 
Reliefs des Alten Reiches , fig. 61 = de Morgan, Origines 1, p. 176. The Mastaba of Mereruka I 
(OIP xxxi, Chicago) pl. 42. 

6 e.g. Wreszinski, Atlas I, 413 (Museum Cairo). 

7 Ann. Musée Guimet 29, pl. xlvii, first register, 2nd scene to the left. 
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other cases no inscription is given.—In all these four cases the man certainly tears off the 
fin but in Leiden he only lifts it up. Miss WerbroüCK therefore explains the Leiden 
scene as the verification of the freshness of the fish *, as it may still be observed 
in the fish-market in our days; this must be the right explanation, although the 
inscription must be understood as an abbreviation of the inscription of Tl. 



Fig. 30. Fourth register. To the right a man preparing fishes with a 
knife upon a very low table (?, perhaps grilling).—The free space above 
this scene is filled by the artist with the representation of fishes.—In the 
meantime a stout old man has settled down under the light roof of a small 
kiosk; he holds onions (?) in one hand and a boy helps him to drink 2 . A 
basket with victuals is standing in front of him; loaves of bread and vege- 
tables are projecting. From the roof^prepared fishes are hanging in order 
to dry. For the left part of fig. 30 see also fig. 3obis, pl. 1). 



Fig. 31. Different scenes of the life of the lord’s men. To the left two 
men are squatting down working on flat objects, one of them with a short 
stick that he presses down with a stone (?); his companion holds a small 

object in his hands. The inscription is very mutilated: («-) pf§f§ §!§. The 

occupation of the man to the left is probably something connected with 
baking, as certainly is the case with the two following men: the first one 

1 „Le jeune homme nu présente un poisson a l’homme agé qui lui fait face et, soulevant délicatement 
les ouïes, fait constater qu’il est frais et bon a manger.” (Deux bas reliefs d’Ancien Empire, Buil. des 
Musées Royaux d’Art et d’Histoire, no. 6, Nov.-Déd. 1938, p. 139). — Compare also L. Curtius, Die 
antike Kunst I, p. 99: „Rechts prasentiert ein Bursche prüfend einen Fisch dem gemiachlich auf den 
Stab gestützten, mit entlastetem Bein dastehenden Aufseher”. 

2 A similar scene in a boat: see the publications quoted in p. 57, n. 5. 
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is shaping little loaves of bread and the second is occupied with a large 
vessel 1 . According to SchAfer he takes out dough 2 . 

The scene LEPSIUS, Denkmaler II, 96 probably represents a man on the right 
who bakes small yellow cakes in hot white ashes. So in the similar scene in Leiden 
the first man to the left is baking cakes by putting hot ashes over them, but with a 
stick and a stone instead of a shovel; the man in the Brussels Mastaba (see end of 
note i on this page) is taking the cakes out (?) with his hands, just as in Beni Hasan. 


Two people preparing papyrus string 3 ; inscription : («-) y I 'To brush 
the strings’.—A man spinning. Opposite to him sits another man of whom 
only a knee and one hand are preserved. The rest is mutilated. 

Fig. 32. Fifth register. To the left a man [hq 3 ) brings a jar and a rush 
basket 4 towards the false door.—Milking-scene. In front of an overseer 



(hq 3 ) a man is milking a cow. Another man helps him holding a large jar 
with one hand, and, turning round, tries to control a herd where a buil 

/WWW |—- 

leaps upon a cow. Inscription above the buil: M pg -4 ‘ To lea P u P on ( a 
cow)’. Behind the herd calves, two of them hobbled (A parallel e.g. Steindorff, 
Ti 118 = Wreszinski, Atlas in, pl. 89). Inscription above the milking scene: 

(->) [1 ‘Milking by the (or: for the) herdsman’ 5 . — Between the 

overseer and the milking scene 6 we see the remains of another group : a man is 
kneeling upon one knee, supported by one hand resting on the earth, whilst another 

1 Other instances of similar scenes: Lepsius, Denkmaler, II, 66 (Saqqara, tomb 17; man with vessel) ; 
Davies, Sheikh Said } pl. xii (Wer ireni; man shaping loaves above vessel and man baking(?) round 
cakes, without inscription); Lepsius, Denkmaler u, 105b (Zawijet-el Meitin, Khunes ; three men, one 
with vessel, one shaping cakes, one baking round cakes) ; Newberry, Beni Hasan 11, pl. vu (Middle 
Kingdom); Mariette, Mastabas , drawing p. 328 (D. 55) = Wreszinski, Atlas ui, 57 (A.) (see van de 
Walle, Neferirtenef , notice sommaire, p. 60). 

2 Wreszinski, Atlas in, Text, p. 113. 

3 Compare Steindorff, Ti 115; Montet, Scènes, pp. 75 f. 

4 See H. Junker, Giza 11, p. 152 and fig. 18 = pl. VIb (Kaninisut I). Borchardt, Denkmaler des 
Alten Reiches I, Blatt 46 (nr. 1530). 

5 ^by” is more probable; in this case we must insert an (J af ter the . Montet, Scènes , p. 108, 

translates “p ar le berger”. 

6 An instance of an overseer directly behind the milking scene: Wreszinski, Atlas m, 85 (Museum 
Boston). 
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CHAPTEK IV 


man sits on his neck pressing down the head of the kneeling person with one hand 
and raising his other hand to strike. Inscription above this group: (<-) (“0 (j 

‘h 3 f, which might be called out by the kneeling man or the overseer 1 . Both 
men are naked; at least the kneeling man is not circumcised, so that we 
can assume that they both are still boys. As the Egyptian artists use the 
same proportions for the representation of grown-up people and of children, 
we have no other proof of this assumption. 

When examining more thoroughly the fighting group, we see that a 
part of the contour of the striking boy dififers remarkably from the normal 
contours of men in Egyptian art. This is the case with his ‘left’ shoulder 
and his breast. The shoulder and the outer contour of the ‘left’ arm form 
a right angle that is open towards the outer side. The breast has a straight- 
lined contour without any indications of its muscles. — The artist who drew 
the outlines made a few sketches of this uncommon scene one above the 
other. At first he drew a figure with its upper arms in front of its body as 



Fig. gg Fig. hh Fig. ii Fig. jj 


in the figs. gg, hh and ii, and with its fore-arms as in fig. jj (but in front 
of its body). Then the chiselling began. But, when the upper part of the 
figure had already been chiselled, the sketch was altered again: the ‘left’ 
hand of the striking boy had to press down the neck of the kneeling boy. 
The artist now added the ‘left’ arm of the striking boy to his ‘left’ shoulder 
as it was; only the arm had now another direction. The artist now used the 
contour of the ‘left’ fore-arm of the previous sketch for the outline of the 
breast (see also figs. gg and ii), without objecting to the fact, that the 
muscles of the breast had not been rendered in this straight contour 3 . 


1 For a detailed discussion of the philological and formal problems of this scene see the author’s 
article „Een vechtpartij te Leiden^ {Form and Contents of a Relief in the Mastaba of Htp-hr- ihtj, Leiden 
Museum), in Jaarb. Ex Oriente Lux, no. 7, 1940, pp. 535-541 (in Dutch; English summary p. 559), with 
two photographs pl. ixa and b. 

2 That no hunchbacked figure was meant by the artist, as G. Roeder suggests (Oudheidkundige 

Mededeelingen, N.R., 20, 1939, p. 18 and the following p-ages = I'nternationales Archiv für Ethnographie, 
38> 1939- In German), 1 tried to prove in my above quoted article, where the figs. 39-45 are drawings 

of hunchbacked persons of the Old Kingdom, whose contours differ distinctly from the contour 
in question. — See also the author’s communication to the 20th International Congress of Orientalists, 

Brussels 1938 (French summary), and: Actes du XXme Congres international des Orientalistes, Bruxelles, 

1^38, Louvain, Bureau du Muséon, 1940, pp. 95-97 (in German). 
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It seems as if the overseer of the works in this tomb did not approve 
the artist’s work in this scene; perhaps the group is not altogether accidentally 
mutilated. 

This fighting scene was set in the 
of Tl 1 , where a man holds a large calf 
whilst a cow is being milked; on his other 
side an overseer.—The gesture of the 
overseer in Leiden is the magie gesture 
of an overseer overlooking the birth of a 
calf 2 . For the remains of another instance 
with a similar inscription see fig. kk; but 
here the shoulder of the striking boy is 
quite normally drawn 3 * . 

Fig. 33. Sixth register. To the left two offering-bearers (next to the 
false-door) with papyrus, lotus-flowers and a duck.—A scene on the water. 
Cattle Crossing the Nile swimming behind a boat that is rowed by two men. 
On the bow a long-legged bird is standing; in the stern kneels a herdsman 


place of another scene in the tomb 


éiL 




f 


Fig. kk 



holding a stick in one hand and pulling a swimming calf by means of a 


rope. The herdsman is calling : («-) □ 




# r _ 4 


‘Oh herdsman, 


that [your] face may live very much !’, that is to say : take care to look out welk 

MONTET 5 collected eleven examples of this inscription of which the Leiden 

inscription is one of the shortest. The text of Tl 6 runs as follows: 

\\\ Tk- § 


□ 


AA/WW 
/WWW 
' AAAAAA 


$ 


J\ ^ □ © ‘Oh herdsman, that your face may 

live (i.e. be watchful) against this water-weed who is in the water that [he] may come 


1 Steindorff, Ti 118 = Montet, Scènes, pl. vm = Jaarbericht E.O.L. no. 7, 1940, fig. 35. 

2 e.g. the next scene in the tomb of Ti (Steindorff, Ti 118 = Montet, Scènes, pl. vm = Jaarbericht 
E.O.L. no. 7, 1940, fig. 36). 

3 The inscription (right) “ho, my dear, eat the br-ead” — (middle) “chief herdsman”, and [~Q 



, probably “climb down, great (boy) !” 


H. WiLSDORF, Ringkampf im alten Agypten 


(Körperliche Erziehung und Sport, Schriften des Instituts für Leibesübungen der Universitat Leipzig, 
Heft 3), 1939, pp. 61 und 66 interprets h3j wj3-wj3 in wrestling scenes of the New Kingdom as “to fall 
powerless to the ground” geinen ohnmdchtigen Fall tun”). Inscription to the right of fig. kk: “my arm 
is against him, he is ill!” See Jaarbericht E.O.L. no. 7, 1940, p. 541, note 12. 

4 Restored according to Mariette, Ma^-bas, p. 346. 

5 Scènes, pp. 69-72. 

6 Steindorff, Ti 118. 
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as a blind one’. It is accompanied by a peculiar gesture of the herdsman: stretched 
arm, forefinger and thumb; the other fingers clenched. It is a magie gesture in order 
to enchant the crocodilès: they must become blinded 



Fig. 34 


Fig. 34. Running over the six upper registers, to the right: the 
owner of the tomb spearing fish. (See also fig. 34bis, pl. 11). He stands 
in a papyrus boat in the thicket, together with his son who is represented 

1 See e.g. H. Muller, Darstettungen von Gebarden auf Denkmdlern des Alten Reiches, Mitt. d. d 
Inst. Kairo vu (1937), p. 109. 
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twice. Above the nobleman the inscription of the scene: ( nT) ( 1 ) Jp 


^ KV 


0) ^ 


0<=> \ 

<cx 


"W ©. (5t c ^1!°^ 


^ n ^ ‘To inspect the canals, to spear fish by the Judge, the Speaker of 
Nekhen, the President of the Hall, the Priest of Maat, Hetep-her-akhti’. 
Above his little son (right): (-) w $ g (lelt; 

l jli (7 | y; both: ‘His eldest son, the Judge and Scribe, Ni-ankh- 
Ptah’. The boy is represented still without clothes, but he has already the titles 
of a scribe and even of a judge.—The life in the papyrus thicket is 
represented in the well-known very lively manner.—To the right we see a 
little boat with an angler who has just caught a big fish 3 that he slays 
with a club. He wears a talisman (?); see also the photograph on pl. n. 

The action of spearing fish is given in the conventional way in which 
this scene is usually given: the master of the tomb stands erect, lifting up 
the heel of his foot that he sets backwards, and holding the spear nearly 
horizontally on a level with his shoulders. The two speared fishes are sur- 
rounded by water that has the form of a mountain rising in front of the 
boat from the rectangle of water below. 


EXCURSUS II 

THE FORM OF THE MOTIVE OF THE FISH-SPEARING SCENE 

We find the normal form of the representation fully developed for the 
first time in the Old Kingdom in the Tomb-Temple of King Sahurê 3 . In 
spite of the mutilation of the scene we are able to say that in the northern 
passage there have been representations of the King spearing fish, hunting 
birds with a throw-stick and hunting a hippopotamus. The King is turned 
in each of them to the right (from the spectator), standing in a boat. 

The various features of these representations we find again in the private 
tombs, only with the exception that the nobleman hunting the hippopotamus 
does not occur before the New Kingdom 4 . The bird-hunting and fish-spearing 

1 The inscription quoted by Montet, Scènes, p. 21 (sub 1), is apparently not the inscription of öur 
Mastaba. 

2 A synodontis batensoda (?), see Montet, Scènes , pp. 23-24, and here p. 59, note 4. 

3 L. Borchardt, Sajhu-re c , 11, pl. 16 (also a hunt of hippopotamus). 

4 The fish-spearing figure in Davies, Deir el Gebrawi 11, pl. xx is apparently not a portrait of the 
owner of the tomb; in front of the figure a mountain of water up to the man’s girdle with a syknmetrical, 
nearly semicircular form; in it a hippopotamus. See also Klebs, ZaS 52 (1914/1915) p. 23: “Bucht in 
der ein Nilpferd liegt”. The spear is covered by the man’s body althohgh the figure is turned towards 
the right side. 
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scenes are nearly always given as counterparts facing each other 1 ; the fish- 
spearing scene is mostly given on the left. In reality the hunter directs 
the spear with his right hand; in order to express this fact in those cases 
where the hunter is turned towards the left, the artist mostly covers the 
spear by the body of the man 2 . This form must have been feit as unsatis- 
factory and therefore is avoided in many cases. If the nobleman is represented 
turned to the right, hunting birds, no such formal difficulty arises; his raised 
arm (backwards) must be understood in each case to be the right arm. 

The form of the fish-spearing and bird-hunting scenes facing each other 
as counterparts is especially suitable for the decoration of symmetrical walls 3 
and is thus very often used for the decoration of walls on both sides of a 
door (mostly the entrance door) 4 . This form of course only becomes possible 
when the architecture already offers symmetrical walls, see e. g. fig. mm, 
pl. ii. — Already among the earliest examples we find both hunting scenes 
united in one picture 5 . One of the earliest examples of the fish-spearing scene 
alone we find in the Leiden Mastaba, a tomb that has but little space for 
representations, but in which as many scenes as possible are closely pressed 
together 6 . 

The bird-hunting scene is mostly represented on a background of 
papyrus sterns 7 , a form that is probably related to the trip through the 
papyrus-thicket 8 . This is not the case with the above-mentioned fish- 
spearing scenes, neither with the bird-hunting scene, if it is combined with the 

1 e.g. our fig. mm, pl. n. A bird-hunting and fish-spearing scene, both turned to the right, one 
behind the other: Petrie, Deshasheh, pl. xxii and xxiv, with the son hunting a hippopotamus (pl. xxii 
is a bird-hunting scene, although the description ibid., p. io speaks of a fish-spearing scene). 

2 Newberry, Beni Hasan I, pl. xxxiv. — New Kingdom: Thebes no. 22 (Wreszinski, Atlas I, 40); 
no. 69 (ibid., 2a) ; Dira-abu-n Naga, tomb 1 (Wilkinson-Birch, Manners and Customs 11, p. 107, no. 365). 
—• Petrie, Dendereh, pl. v (?, compare p. 45: „restauration”; p. 63) ; see also Berlin Museum no. 14103 
(Wreszinski, Atlas I, 377 = Berliner Museen, Berichte aus den preussischen Kunstsammlungen 57, 1936, 
p. 46). — Compare the remarks of Wegner, Stilentzvicklung, Mitt. d. d. Inst. Kairo iv, 1933, pp. 74 and 75. 

3 e.g. Mereruka (ed. Chicago) I, 9-10; 15 = de Morgan, Origines 11, p. 170, fig. 508. Blackman 
Meir I, pl. 11. 

4 Lepsius, Denkmaler, Erg. xii; xi. — ibid., xvn; xviii. Davies, Deir el Gebrazvi I, pl. m; v — 
ibid. 11, pl. m; v— Junker, Vorberickt 1929, Abb. 3. — Blackman, Meir iv, pl. vu; xvn. — Perhaps 
Saqqara, Lepsius’ tomb 16 (bird-hunting scene right of entrance = Lepsius. Denkmaler II, 60). — 1 Per¬ 
haps Qogeir-el Amarna, tomb no. 2 (fish-spearing scene = Ann. Serv. in, 1902, p. 258, fig. 3). — Middle 
Kingdom: Newberry, Beni Hasan I, pl. xxxiv; xxxii. — Newberry, B'ersheh I, pl. ix; vm. 

5 Mastaba Brussels, van de Walle, Neferirtenef, notice sommaire, pl. vi. — De Morgan, Origines 
11, p. 175, fig. 516. De Morgan, Dahchour 1894/95, pl. xxini. — De Morgan, Cat. Mon. Inscr. 1 , p. 146; 
p. 159 middle. — A bird hunting scene (?) with the son spearing fish (?) in the same boat; Varille, 
MI FA O lxx (1938) pl. ix, v. — Compare Balcz, ZaS 67 (1931), P- H, note 2. — Middle Kingdom: 
Blackman, Meir 1, pl. n. — ibid., 11, pl. iv. 

6 See here fig. 34 p. 64 and 34bis pl. 11. — Similar instances: Davies, Deir el Gebrdwi 11, pl. xxvm —? 
De Morgan, Cat. Mon. Inscr. I, 187. — Perhaps Kai-em-Ankh, Junker, Giza iv, fig. 8. — Early Middle 
Kingdom: Newberry, Beni Hasan 11, pl. xxix.— Middle Kingdom: ibid., pl. xxxv, pl. xi. — Just before 
New Kingdom: Tylor, The tomb of Scbeknekht, pl. in. 

7 Lepsius, Denkmaler, 11, 43. — ibid., 12. Lepsius, Denkmaler, Erg. v (probably), on the opposite 
wall birds are flushed (Lepsius, Denkmaler 11, 53b). ibid., 11, 106. Davies; Sheikh Sciid, pl. xi. Eleventh 
Dynasty: Newberry, Beni Hasan 11, pl. iv. 

8 Steindorff, Ti 113. Junker, Vorbericht 1927, pl. iv. — The papyrus-thicket does not cover the 
background completely: Lepsius, Denkmaler, 11, 60, right. 
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former. Again we find it in the representation of the nobleman as an onlooker 
at a hippopotamushunt 1 ; other instances of this scene only show the 
background of papyrus behind the hunters, but not behind the nobleman 
himself 2 . The same background is used for the fish-spearing scene of 
Mereruka 3 and for its counterpart, the bird-hunting scene on the opposite 
wall 4 . In the New Kingdom we find only once a picture of both forms 
of the hunt on a continuous background of papyrus. It differs from other 
scenes represented against such a background (bird-hunting scenes and drives) by 
the height of the papyrus plants: the blossoms do not reach the head and 
the shoulders of the nobleman 6 . 

The features common to all these representations 
are the following ones : the lord stands erect and takes a long stride 
in a boat, lifting up the heel of his hind foot. When spearing fish he 
raises both arms nearly symmetrically up to the height of his shoulders; he 
holds the spear horizontally at the same height. Both speared fishes are sur- 
rounded by a ‘mountain of water', the top of which on the side next to the 
hunter is rounded off until the end of the Middle Kingdom 6 ; the semi- 
circular form only becomes general in the New Kingdom. The ‘mountain 
of water’ rises from the rectangle of water below, in front of the boat, ver- 
tically or in a slightly curved line 7 . The height of the ‘mountain’ changes: 
until the end of the Middle Kingdom generally up to the nobleman’s 
shoulders 8 , in the New Kingdom seldom up to his girdle 9 , mostly up to his 
knees 10 , once it is only indicated 11 and in two early tombs left out altogether 13 . 

The relation between the lord and his surroundings 
is rendered by a difference of scale that does not correspond with the real proportions. 
We are able to conclude how the real event happened by studying two very similar 

1 Steindorff, Ti 113. 

2 Lepsius Denkmaler, n, 77. — Mereruka 11, 127 and 128 (?, very mutilated). 

3 Mereruka I, 9. 

4 Mereruka I, 15 = de Morgan, Origines n, p. 170, fig. 508. 

5 Thebes, no. 42 (Wreszinski, Atlas I, 52); compare Capart-Werbrouck, Thèbes, p. 268: „tout 
le fond du tableau, et ceci est exceptionel, est occupé par le décor des plantes”. 

6 Semicircular top, Ann. Serv. m, 1902, p. 258, fig. 3. — Davies, Deir el Gebrazvi I, pl. ui („spot” 
of water). — ibid. 11, pl. xxiii. — De Morgan, Cat. Mon. Inscr. I,i p. 146; p. 159 middle. 

7 Junker, Giza iv, fig. 8. — De Morgan, Cat. Mon. Inscr. I, p. 187 (Middle Kingdom, Assuan). — 
The side next to the hunter curved, the other side vertically e.g. Hetep-her-akhti, here figs. 34 and 34a; 
Mastaba Brussels (van de Walle, Neferirtenef, notice sommaire, pl. vi). — An exceptional form: 
P. Lugn, Ausgezvdhlte Denkmaler aus dgyptischen Sammlungen in Schweden, Leipzig, 1922, pk xvn 
(nr. 23). 

8 An “exception” we find in Blackman, Meir in, pl. vi, already in the Middle Kingdom, which is 
characteristic for the art of this place. 

9 Thebes, no. 53 (Wreszinski, Atlas I, 77a). — No. 78 (Wreszinski, Atlas I, 70 = MIFAO v, 
Horemheb, pl. vi). — No. 172 (Wreszinski, Atlas I, 354). 

10 Thebes, no. 22 (Wreszinski, Atlas I, 40). No. 39 (Davies, Puimrc ix). — No. 52 (Wreszinski, 
Atlas I, 174). No. 56 (ibid., 183). — No. 69 (ibid., 2a). — no. 92 (ibid., 294). — Dira-abu-n Naga, tomb 1 
(Wilkinson-Birch, Manners and Customs 11, 107, no. 365). 

11 Thebes no. 18 (Wreszinski, Atlas I, 117). 

12 Thebes, no. 81 (Mém. Miss. xvnr) and no. 127 (Wreszinski, Atlas I, 343). — The fishes are 
drawn horizontally one above the other, as in Thebes no. 56 (Wres.z;inski, Atlas I, 183). 
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hunting-scenes, one in Zawijet-el Meitin 1 and the other in Sheikh Said 2 . The lord 
is represented on a background of papyrus standing in a boat in the usual attitude. 
These two representations and a very similar one in the Karlsruhe Museum 3 differ 
from others of their sort by a numerous crew rendered on a very small scale. 

In Sheikh Said there runs above their heads from the bow to the stern of the boat 

a horizontal line that is used as a base-line for the figures of the lord and the lady. 
In Zawijet-el Meitin and in the Karlsruhe Museum the nobleman seems to stand 
upon the heads of his men: in Karlsruhe they cover the feet of the lord; in Zawijet-el 
Meitin they are covered by his feet. 

By these methods of representing, the real proportions are indicated. The size 
of the boat in other representations could by no means be rendered in the real 
proportions with relation to the figure of the lord; the boat would be too small to 
receive the lord, his family and attendants 4 . Thus his company is often drawn on 
separate base-lines, although in reality they are in the same boat. The crew could, 
if necessary, be drawn very small; perhaps they are rendered here even in the real 
proportion to the boat. But the proportion between the boat and the crew is not 
fixed by reality, but by an artistic intention, as is e. g. the case with the Miraculous 
Fishing by Raffael where the two boats are also rendered ‘too small’. The represen- 
tation of the event as it occurred in reality is by no means the aim, but a ceremonial 

picture of the lord at a worthy occupation. The real event is subjected to an artistic 

transformation, that unites the parts of the representation perhaps not to a ‘true’, but 
to an artistic unit. It must be assumed that in reality the nobleman stood hunting 
on the same deck as his men, in the prow of the boat. In most cases the artist 
drew a base-line from the prow to the stern in order not to have to cover his 
feet, and we can only decide by means of very elaborate technical investigations 
whether this line is meant to represent a deck or not. In Sheikh Said we again find 
this base-line; in Zawijet-el Meitin it is omitted and so the steadiness of the lord’s 
figure is shaken.—But generally speaking we cannot conclude anything certain 
about the proportions of the boat in relation to the crew; another instance 5 shows 
the lord and the lady accompanied by four men who are represented very much larger 
than the crew in Zawijet-el Meitin, Sheikh Said and Karlsruhe, in relation to the boat. 

A variant of the ‘mountain of water’ 

is to be found in the tomb of Aba at Deir el Gebrawi 6 : ‘entirely detached areas of 
water appear around the fishes of the father as well as around those of the smaller son’ 7 . 
There is no papyrus-thicket. This form, still more loosely composed, even without 
the ‘area’ of water, occurs in another tomb in Deir el Gebrawi and again e. g. in the 
Eleventh Dynasty in Beni Hasan, where no water or papyrus are pictured at all 8 . 

1 Lepsius, Denkmaler, n, ioó (Grab 2); compare Kees, Studiën zur dgyptischen Provinzialkunst, 
Leipzig, 1921, p. 31. 

2 Da vies, Sheikh Said, pl. xi (tomb no. 25). 

3 Wiedemann-Pörtner, Agyptische Grabreliefs ... zu Karlsruhe, pl. iv (from the residence of the 
Old Kingdom; compare Porter-Moss, Bibliography in, p. 66: „Giza. Exact position unknown”). 

4 Compare Wreszinski, Atlas I, description of pl. 2a. — Davies, Sheikh Said, p. 23. 

5 Fechheimer, Plastik, 4rth ed., pl. 134 and 135. 

6 Davies, Gebrawi I, pl. in. 

7 Schafer, Von dgyptischer Kunst, 3rd edition, p. 180: es „erscheint ein völliig losgelöster Wasser- 
fleck um die Fische des Vaters sowohl wie des kleiner dargestellten Sohnes herum”. 

8 Davies, Gebrawi 11, pl. v (Zau). — Newberry, Beni Hasan 11, pl. xi. — Perhaps ibid., 11, 
pl. xxix. — De Morgan, Cat. Mon. Inscr. I, p. 161, left below. (Later than the tomb? See H. Brunner, 
Felsgrdber, p. 59). 
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In the representation in the tomb of Aba the lord stands in an attitude that does 
not occur in any other instance of the motive: his full weight is supported by his 
leg which he stretches behind; his other foot is only resting with the ball and 
the toes on the base-line. As, consistently, the attitude of the body is reproduced 
bent backwards a little, we can conclude that here the artist deliberately wished to 
render the moment when the lord lifts up the fish out of the water, raising himself 
from the bowed position that was necessary for the action of spearing, and releasing 
one of his legs. But, as this representation is an isolated case, such a conclusion will 
remain at least uncertain, for then we must suppose that an Egyptian artist deliber¬ 
ately wished to render a distinct moment L 

In the tomb no. 72 in Deir el Gebrawi 2 we find two representations of the lord 
on a trip, the form of which is certainly influenced by the form of the fish-spearing 
and bird-hunting scenes: on the rectangle next to the door is a thicket followed by 
two boats, in each of which the lord is standing, in both instances turned to the 
right, both soles of his feet fixed to the boat. In the boat to the right the nobleman 
‘instead of being engaged in striking down birds, seems to be tearing out a stem of 
papyrus. His wife sits by him in the prow of the boat, and seizes a bird by the leg’ 3 . 
The nobleman is holding the papyrus stem in the same way as in other pictures the 
spear. In the second boat he seizes two birds with each of his hands which he has raised 
up to the height of his shoulders. Here we see formal reminiscences of the bird- 
hunting and fish-spearing scenes; the artist made use of the familiar form for the 
representation of different contents. 

If we ask for the reason why this peculiar form with the ‘mountain 
of water’ was used through all the periods of Egyptian Art, we see that 
the answers of Egyptologists are as follows (since 1902): Davies 4 says that 
the idea that the fish was speared in the water predominated and that 
therefore they were surrounded by it; at the same time the artist wished to render 
the moment when the lord lifted up the two fishes. Schafer 5 adds to these 
two motives a third, the influence of an old form, which represents a pool seen 
from above (‘ Aufsicht') in which the King spears fishes from the bank. 
Curtius 6 calls special attention to the first motive of Davies, and Montet 7 
adds to both of them another; the artist wishes to picture une belle 
attitude . This last motive is the only one Montet speaks of in 1911 8 . 
According to van de Walle 9 the artist unites two moments (the spearing 
and the lifting-up) in order to concentrate the action and besides in 
this way he is able to show the lord in an erect attitude. Davies 10 

1 See here, chapter I. 

2 Davies, Gebrawi 11, pl. xvn. 

3 Davies, Gebrawi 11, p. 22. 

4 Deir el Gebrawi 1(1902), p. 12. 

5 Von dgyptischer Kunst, 3rd ed. (1930), pp. 178-181; similarly first ed. (1919) and 2nd ed. See 
also Wreszinski, Atlas m Text, pp. 237 f., 247. 

6 Die Antike Kunst I, p. 128 (written 1913, edited 1923). 

7 Scènes (1925), p. 20. 

8 Ree. Trav. 35 (1913). P- 123. 

9 Neferirtenef, notice sommaire (1930), pp. 29-30. 

10 N. de Garis Davies, The Tomb of Antefoker, London, 1920, p. 11. 
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says that the erect attitude must be the counterpart of the hunt of birds 
with the throw-stick. According to Wreszinski 1 2 the artist wanted to show 
the event more impressively. Balcz 3 draws attention to the fact that besides 
the three motives of Schafer a fourth of purely decorative value is to 
be considered: the effect of the colours of the pink fishes on the dark blue 
water. According to Junker 3 the chief motive is to make possible a dignified, 
erect attitude of the lord. 


The peculiarity by which the Egyptian execution differs from any other of the 
same motive, is the erect attitude of the nobleman, the nearly horizontally held 
spear, and the ‘mountain of water’. The circumstance that a counterpart to the 
representations of the nobleman hunting birds with a throw-stick had to be 
found, is not the direct cause of the erect attitude of the nobleman in the fish- 
spearing scene, because the nobleman hunting birds is not represented in 
a ‘true’ attitude either: his body and hands remain motionless again, and his 
arms and legs indicate the action in a very reserved manner. At the real 
hunt the nobleman, of course, bends backwards when he hurls the throw-stick 
at the birds. A similar situation we find in the representations of the lord 
hunting game in the desert: he does not take an aim although he bends 
the bow for shooting. Body and head remain in an erect, unmoved atti¬ 
tude 4 . The very few hippopotamus-hunts show the same form as e. g. the 
fish-spearing scene 5 . All these hunting scenes are the only ones, that show 
the lord at an occupation 6 . The other portraits show him either standing or 
sitting erect, inspecting the works of his men, or as a ‘pure portrait’ at the 
end of an inscription 7 . In the well-known typical form of the nobleman at 
the ofïering-table where, properly speaking, the action of eating is rendered, 
this action is again only indicated by his arms, whilst his body and head 
remain motionless. Thus is the style in which the attitude of a nobleman 


1 Twice: Atlas I, 2a, and 38. 

2 Zu dem „Wasserberg”, Mitt. d.d. Inst. Kairo vm (1939), pp. 158-160. This is the only reference to a 
purely artistic motive. 

3 Junker, Gïza iv (1940), pp. 28-32, the most thorough discussion of the problem. 

4 For an “exception” see the hunt Blackman, Meir I, pis. vi and vu (no. B 1). This tomb contains 
a fish-spearing and a bird-hunting scene of the usual form, but tomb no. B 4 shows a fish-spearirig scene 
with a very low ^mountain” of water ( ïbid., in, pl. vi). The “exceptions” are characteristic of the style 
of the artists of Meir. 

5 For a list of the hunts of hippopotamus (New Kingdom, Thebes) see Wegner, Stil ent wicklung , 
Mitt. d.d. Inst. Kairo iv (1933), p. 74. 

6 A special form of the portrait of the lord, leaning on a stick, is derived from the figure of the 
overseer of the work. 

7 See here p. 14 and the author’s communication to the 2oth International Congress of Orientalists, 
Brussels 1938, ( Actes du XXme Congres international des Orientalistes Bruxelles 1938, Louvain Bureau 
du Muséon, 1940, pp. 95-97 (in German)), where the problem of the fish-spearing scene with the mountain 
of water has been discussed together with the problem of the lord’s portrait; the same solution was given 
as here. Of course the article of H. Balcz (see above note 2) was then still unknown to me, but the ideas 
of this author on the subject in question I knew from his lectures at Vienna University 1935-1937. 
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must be rendered in Egyptian Art : body and head in erect attitude; 
eventual occupations are only indicated by the attitude of arms and legs. 

For the fish-spearing scene the erect attitude of the body could have 
been maintained without the ‘mountain of water’, as it really occurs in the 
New Kingdom. This composition, with inclined spear, does not harm the 
composition of the whole i.e. the fish-spearing scene combined with a hunt 
with the throw-stick, but the artistic unity of the fish-spearing scene itself 
does suffer from it h The erect attitude of the head would involve a discontinuity 
as to the speared fish. On the other hand, if the artist would lift the fishes ‘out of 
the water’, he would not reproduce the fish-spearing, but the nobleman with 
two speared fishes. The third possibility which the Egyptian artist had would be 
to draw the whole scene on a background of water, just as the hunter with 
the throw-stick is often represented against a background consisting of sterns of 
papyrus. It is known, that the animals, plants and other objects drawn on 
a background of water may be objects which in reality are swimming 
upon the water, as well as objects under the surface of the water. Only very 
exceptionally figures of servants are pictured on the background of water 3 , 
but this form cannot be allowed for the representation of the dead lord 
in his tomb, because of the magical consequences which might follow from 
such a representation 3 . 

Therefore only one solution of the problem remains, i. e. the ‘mountain 
of water’. The Egyptian artist was not bound by laws of perspective; the artist 
could spread the ‘plain’ of the water in such a way as he required, if it 
was necessary for the action, and for the conventional form of the nobleman’s 
portrait. When in the middle of the Fifth Dynasty this classical form of 
the fish-spearing scene was fixed, it was transmitted to the later generations 
as a magically efïective form and only became subject to those delicate changes 
of the outlines, which make us feel how very impressionable the Old Egyptians 
must have been with regard to lines and their variations. 


1 The motive of the counterparts could not possibly play any considerable part in the conception of 
the types; compare the representation in the tomb of King Sahurê (Borchardt, SaJhu-re Q 11, pl. 16), the 
oldest and most classical form, where the figures of the King are not drawn opposite to each other, but 
in a row, all turned towards the same side. The form in the private tombs must be understood as derived 
from the motive in the King’s tomb. 

2 Wreszinski, Atlas 1, 379 (Neuserrê, Berlin Museum). 

3 As to a possibility of a magical meaning of these scenes: see Davies-Gardiner, The Tomb of 
Amenemhët, p. 19-21. — About practical reasons for the use of the scenes in the tombs, see e.g. Davies, 
The Tomb of Nakht at Thebes , New York, 1917, pp. 67-68. 
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TOPOGRAPHICAL LIST OF HUNTING SCENES AND THEIR 

PUBLICATIONS 1 

King Sahura (f, b, h): BORCHARDT, Das Grabdenkmal des Safhu-r/' II, pl. 16; p. 3Q 
and VAN DE Walle, in: Chronique d’Égypte XIII (1938), 236. 

Hetep-her-akhti (Mariette, D. 60 = Leiden Mastaba) (f): BOESER, Beschrijving T 
pl. xiv; here fig. 34 and 34a. 

Neferirtenef (MARIETTE, D. 55 = Brussels Mastaba) (f, b): VAN DE Walle, Neferir- 
tenef, notice sommaire, pl. VI and pp. 29—30. 

Mereruka (f): Mereruka I, pl. 9 and 10 = WRESZINSKI Atlas III, pl. 105; (h) of the 
men, belonging to (f): ibid., pl. 10—13 = WRESZINSKI Atlas lil, pl. 105 = Montet, 
Scènes, pl. II; (b) on the opposite wall: Mereruka I, pl. 15 = Wreszinski Atlas in, 
pl. 106 = de Morgan, Origines 11, p. 170, fig. 508 = (part of it) Capart- 
Werbrouck, Memphis, p. 393, fig. 382; (d) with men spearing fish(?): Mereruka 
11, pl. 127 = Wreszinski Atlas in, 108 B. 

Gemnikai (f, b, h): BlSSlNG, Die Mastaba des Gem-ni-kai I, Berlin, 1905, pl. iv (less 
complete). 

Lepsius Saqqara Tomb 16 (b and d) : Lepsius, Denkmaler, II, 60. 

Ti (d): Steindorff, Ti, pl. 58 = Wreszinski Atlas lil, pl. 43; men hunting hippopo- 
tami, lord looking on: ibid., pl. 113 = Wreszinski Atlas ui, pl. 104. 
Kai-em-ankh (d): JüNKER, Giza iv, fig. 8 and pl. xi. 

Seneb (d): JUNKER, Giza V, fig. 15 = Capart-Werbrouck, Memphis p. 371, fig. 358. 
Lepsius Giza Tomb 16 (b?): LEPSIUS, Denkmaler, Erg. V; above opposite door men 
scaring birds: LEPSIUS, Denkmaler, II, 53b. 

Lepsius Giza Tomb 26 (f): Lepsius, Denkmaler, Erg. xil; (b): ibid., XI. 

Lepsius Giza Tomb 27 (men hunting hippopotami, lord looking on): LEPSIUS, Denk¬ 
maler, 11, 77; (f); Lepsius, Denkmaler, Erg. xvii; (b): ibid., xviii. 

Lepsius Giza Tomb 53 (f and b): Junker, Vorbericht 1929, Abb. 3 (reconstruction) 
and pp. 115 —116. 

Lepsius Giza Tomb 86 (b): LEPSIUS, Denkmaler, 11, 12. 

Lepsius Giza Tomb 95 (b): ibid., II, 43. 

Dahchour, Snofru-ini-ishtef (f and b): DE Morgan, Dahchour, 1894/95, xxiv; see 
Kees, Provinzialkunst, p. 10, note 1 (Sixth Dynasty; see Montet, Scènes, p. 3, 
note 5 and Balcz, ZaS 67 (1931), pp. 9—15). 

Deshashe, Shedu (f): Petrie, Deshasheh, pl. xxiv and p. ii; (b, with son hunting 
hippopotami): ibid., pl. xxii and p. 10 and 46 (fish-spearing scene). 

Kom-el Ahmar (east of Sharüna), Pepi-ankh (f and b): mentioned by Steindorff in 
Baedeker, Egypt, 8th ed., p. 219 middle. 

Kom-el Ahmar (Zawijet-el Meitin), Ni-ankh-Pepi (b?, together with son spearing fish?): 
A. Varille, La Tombe de Ni-ankh-Pepi, MIFAO lxx, 1938, pl. IX (drawing) and 
pl. V below (photograph), see pp. 12—13. 

Zawijet-el Meitin, Tomb no. 2 (b): LEPSIUS, Denkmaler, II, 106; see Da VIES, Sheikh 
Saïd, p. 15. 

1 Of course no complete list could be given. Most of the instances are from the Old Kingdom, some 
of them (e.g. in Beni Hasan, Meir and Thebes) from the Middle Kingdom. — I here use the following 
abbreviations: (f) = fish-spearing scene ; (b) — bird-hunting scene with the throw-stick ; (H) = kunt of 
hippopotamus ; (g) = kunt of game in the desert; (d) = a trip in the marshes. — The drawing of 
de Morgan, Origines 11, p. 175, fig. 516: „Mera”, I could not yet place; Miss M. Werbrouck kindly 
writes that it was found astray in the tomb of Mereruka, to which it certainly belongs. 
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Beni Hasan, Tomb no. 3 (f): Newberry, Beni Hasan I, p. XXXIV and p. 70; a 
detail of it: ibid., IV, pl. XIII, 4 and p. 3; (b); ibid. I, pl. XXXII and p. 70; 
(g) = ibid. I, pl. xxx and p. 69. 

Beni Hasan, Tomb no. 15 (b): ibid. II, pl. IV and p. 43. 

Beni Hasan, Tomb no. 17 (f): ibid. II, pl. xi and p. 55. 

Beni Hasan, Tomb no. 29 (f): ibid. II, pl. xxix and p. 34—39. 

Beni Hasan, Tomb no. 33 (f) : ibid . 11, pl. xxxv and p. 38—39. 

El Bersheh, Tomb no. 2 (f): Newberry, Bersheh I, pl. ix and p. 15; (b) : ibid., pl. 

VIII and pp. 14—i 5. 

Sheikh Saïd, Tomb no. 25 (b): Davies, Sheikh Saïd , pl. XI and pp. 15 and 23. 

Meir, Tomb no. D 2 (f ): BLACKMAN, Meir IV, pl. VII and pp. 27—28. (b): ibid., pl. 

XVII and p. 45. 

Meir, Tomb no. B 1 (f and b) : ibid . I, pl. II and pp. 27—28; (g): ibid., pl. VI and 
p. 30; a detail of it, ibid., pl. VII. 

Meir, Tomb no. B 2 (f and b) : ibid., II, pl. iv and p. 14. (g): ibid., pl. VIII and p. 13. 

Meir, Tomb no. C 1 (f): JEA. XI (1925), p. 213, fig. 1 (lower part), (f and b) men¬ 

tioned in BLACKMAN, Meir I, p. 12. 

Qogeir-el Amarna, Tomb no. 2 (f): Ann. Serv. lil (1902), p. 258, fig. 3; see Brunner, 
Die Entwicklung der dgyptischen F els gr db er bis zum Mittleren Reich, p. 53. (The fish- 
spearing scene is on the right entrance wall; there may have been a bird-hunting 
scene on the left, where no representation is mentioned by PORTER-MOSS, 
Bibliography IV, p. 241 (11). 

Gebrawi, Aba (f) : DAVIES, Gebrawi I, pl. III and p. 12. (b) : ibid., pl. V and pp. 13-14. 

Gebrawi, Zau (f): ibid. II, pl. V 'and pp. 5—6; (b) : ibid., pl. III and IV, and p. 4. 

Gebrawi, Tomb no 39 (f) : ibid. II, pl. xxvill and p. 32. 

Gebrawi Tomb no. 67 (f and d?): ibid. II, pl. XXIII and p. 29. 

Gebrawi Tomb no. 72 (two trips): ibid. II, pl. XVII and p. 22. 

Qasr-es Sayad, Idu-Seneni (f) and on other side of door (b) : see PORTER-MOSS, 

Bibliography V, 119—121; inscription of (f): Montet, Scènes, p. 21; (b): only 
in mss. — Steindorff in Baedeker, Egypt, 8th ed., p. 231 mentions a badly 
preserved (b). 

Dendereh, Idu I (f); PETRIE, Dendereh, pl. V and pp. 8; 45 ; 63. 

El Kab, Sebeknekht (f): TYLOR, Sebeknekht, pl. lil—IV; (g): ibid., pl. x (just before 
New Kingdom). 

Assuan, Sabni (f and b): de Morgan, Cat. Mon. Eiser. I, p. 146; for (b) see also 
KLEBS, Die Reliefs und Malereien des Mittleren Reiches, p. 56. 

Assuan, Khunes (f and b) : De Morgan, Cat. Mon. Eiser. I, p. 159 (middle); a second 

(f) : ibid., p. 161, left below (later than the tomb? See Brunner, Die Entwicklung 
der dgyptischen Fels gr db er bis zum Mittleren Reich, p. 59). 

Assuan, Sa-renput (f): DE MORGAN, Cat. Mon. Eiser. I, p. 187, see also p. 186 and 
(for the inscription): BOURIANT, in: Ree. Trav. X, p. 189; and BüDGE, in: PSBA 
X (1887), p. 31, where the upper part of the (f) is drawn p. X. 

Thebes: for a nearly complete list of the New Kingdom items see: Wegner, Stil- 
entwicklung, Mitt. d. d. Inst. Kairo IV, (1933); (f and b): pp. 74— 75 ; (tl): p. 74; 

(g) : P- 7 9 - — We add: 

Thebes Tomb no. 82, Amenemhet (h): Davies-Gardiner, Amenemhët, pl. I. 

Thebes Tomb no. 164, Intef (f, b, h): mentioned by Davies-Gardiner, Amenemhët, 
pp. 27 n. 4 and 28 n. 1. 
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Dira-Abu-n Naga, Tomb ‘ 1 ’ (f and b): Wilkinson-Birch, Manners and Customs II 
p. 107, no. 365 (PORTER-MOSS, Bibliograpky I, p. 187). 

Thebes, Antefoker (f and b): ÜAVIES, Ante f oker, pl. IV and p. 11 ; (g): ibid., pl. 
Vil = Schafer, Von agyptischer Kunst, 3rd ed., Abb. 186 . 

Berlin Museum no. 14101 (h): WRESZINSKI, Atlas lil, pl. 104 A (Text pp. 235—236). 

Berlin Museum no. 14103 (f): WRESZINSKI, Atlas I, 377 = FECHHEIMER, Plastik, 41-th 
ed., p. I34 = (much better, because without piaster) ANTHES, Neuaufstellung, i n : 
Berliner Museen, Berichte aus den preussischen Kunstsammlungen 57 (1936), p. 46. 

Berlin Museum nos. 1119 and 1118 (f, b): Klebs, Reliefs des Mittleren Reiches, Abb. 
37 and 36, and pp. 55 — 57. 

Karlsruhe Museum, Iinofret (b): WiEDEMANN-PöRTNER, Agyptische Grabreliefs _ zu 

Karlsruhe, pl. iv. 

British Museum no. 37977 (b) from Thebes: WRESZINSKI, Atlas I, 423 = N. M. Da vies, 
Ancient Egyptian Paintings II, Chicago, 1936, pl. LXV. 

Worcester Art Museum (Worcester. Mass.), (b): A Guide to the Worcester Art Museum, 
Worcester (Mass.) 1933, photograph on p. 14; see p. 17, where the represented 
hunter is described as a pharaoh. (A good relief from a private tomb in Saqqara, 
6th Dynasty, name of owner partly preserved: Teti-...). 

Uppsala no. 236, (f): P. LUGN, Ausgew'dhlte Denkmaler aus agyptischen Sammlungen 
in Schweden, Leipzig, 1922, pl. xvil (no. 23). 



Fig. 35- Seventh register. From the right. (See also fig. 3sbïs, pl. m). 
As a continuation of the scenes of the lowest registers of the north walls 
in the corridors and the east wall of the Ofïering Chamber, a fattened ox 
is taken by two men to the slaughtering scenes that follow immediately. 

Inscription : (-»■) Pj ‘domestic ox ’ 1 . — One of the men is a ; (-») ? ‘overseer’ 2 . 

Fig. 36. Two slaughtered oxen; each of them is cut up by two men. 
To the right one of the men has put his knife into the ox and takes out 
the heart for which another man is already waiting with his right hand 
stretched out in order to bring it to the offering place 8 .— Another 

1 For rn “domestic animal” see Montet, Scènes , p. 138. 

2 See for this title the study of Professor H. Jtjnker, in: Gïza in, p. 90 and the following pages. 
— Other instances: Da vies, Sheikh Said , pl. xvi (twice); Museum Dresden (Breasted-Ranke, Ge schicht e 
Agyptens, Phaidonausgabe, 195). 

3 The scene with the heart is well-known, e.g. (with inscriptions) : Steindorff, Ti 127, twice — 
Wreszinski, Atlas m, pl. 94 C; Manofer (Berlin Museum), Lepsius, Denkmaler, 11, 67 = Fechheimer, 
Plastik , 4rth ed., pl. 138; see also Montet, Scènes, p. 167. 
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man sharpens his knife ; his two companions are cutting up the ox. 

Fig. 37. (See also fig. 37bis, pl. in). Another slaughtered ox with two 
men cutting off a leg. The man who begins to cut calls out to his companion : 



Fig- 37 


f\ /WWW q AAAAAA . 

(<-) s 5 r 3 (I ö _ d ‘Pull towards yourself, (my) companion ! —To the 

left a man bears a large vessel with blood of the slaughtered cattle towards the 
offering place (see the photograph under the dedication, p. v). This man in other 




reliefs is represented when he is still collecting the blood in the large vessel 1 . 
Fig. 38. Five offering-bearers with different offerings in procession towards 

the false-door. Inscription in front of the foremost: ( 4 ) ^ ® p —- ||f 'Bringing 


1 e.g. Wreszinski, Atlas m, 93B (Boston Museum). — Murray, Saqqara Mastabas I, xxii 
(User-neter). 
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Sketch of South Wall of Ofifering Chamber 


(in procession) the cut-off pieces. . — This whole register is not mentioned 

by Mariette in his description of this tomb. 



Fig- 39 


Figs. 39 and 40. Offering Chamber , south wall. (Boeser, o. c. pl. xxi). 
Above, right corner, near the false door: the lord sitting in front of the 
offering-table (fig. 39). This traditional scene is rendered in the usual manner. 
The nobleman stretches out his right hand towards the high loaves of bread 
which are cut lengthwise. Above the scene his names and titles are written: 
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O )-^. v ^ Tb f^^cf 5 ‘ The J ud £ e ’ * The S P eaker of Nekhen, the 
Priest of Maat, Hetep-her-akhti’.— Under the table : (->) ^ | ^ ^ 
ö ^ ‘‘D ‘Thousand loaves of bread, thousand jugs of beer, thousand round 



Fig. 40 


loaves of bread, thousand oxen, thousand birds\—In front of the table 
two registers of offerings; below, behind an accumulation of offerings, a man 
offering a duck. Above a whole register of offerings, continued in fig. 40. 



Fig. 41 


Fig. 41. Second register, behind man offering duck in fig. 39: dinner 
music. (See also fig. 4ibis, pl. m). Three musicians. The first : (<-) 

jl ^^ Jj c To play the harp’ 1 . The second musician : (|") | [1 c To sing’. 
He holds one of his hands against his ear in order to be able to control 
his singing better.—The third musician: (|") — + ~ Jj l To play the flute’ 


It is the combination of three musicians that occurs in most of the music- 
scenes of this time. 

Fig. 42. Two tables with offerings are brought, each of them being 
carried by two men. Between them a single man with two jars and lotus- 
flowers 3 . Remarkable symmetry of the whole scene as well as of each group 


1 Montet, Scènes, p. 361 interchanges the inscriptions of Leiden (in reality his no. 3) and the Louvre 
Museum (in reality his no. 2). 


2 Montet, Scènes, p. 362, besides this inscription, (no. 5) still gives another instance 


J 


(no. 4) as occurring in Leiden, but this certainly does not exist. 

3 The four men with the table, the single man between them being erroneously omitted, see fig. 42 
bis, pl. iv. 
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Fig. 42 


with a table. Inscription in front of the first group: (4, ) jl ® ^ jj ® 0 S ‘To 

bring (in procession) the food’. See also fig. 42bis, pl. iv. 

Fig. 43. Two men preparing poultry at a very low table (?). To the 
right: sic ‘To grill’ 1 . To the left: (f) s=> ‘To cut up’.— 



The free space above is filled with the representation of a low table with 
poultry standing on a special base-line. — Here the artist has united two 
different scenes and has formed a symmetrical group again. 

Fig. 44. (See also fig. 44bis, pl. iv). Over the second, third and fourth 
registers, to the left: the lord of the tomb superintending the works on his 
estates, holding a long staff in one hand. Fle is sandalled. In front of his 
portrait an inscription: 

‘To superintend the ploughingr, the reaping of flax and of corn’. The deter- 
minative of the word mh is written|J] 2 , a bundle of flax. In the Museum 

1 The man to the right certainly is grilling, although the object in front of him does not seejn to be 

a grill; see e.g. another grilling scene, with the inscription Wreszinski, Atlas I, 397 

(Cairo Museum no. 1562); without inscription: Da vies, Sheikh Said, pl. xn. Both instances give scenes 
of the men’s own life. — A drawing of the whole scene of the Leiden Tomb Chapel is reproduced by 
Steindorff, in Badeker, Egypt, 8th ed., p. 160, in a description of scenes of the tomb of Ti. The drawing 
itself is only called „Cooking poultry”, but not discussed in the text. 

2 For parallels see Montet, Scènes , pp. 181-182; compare the drawing ibid fig. 32b, p. 194. 
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its tracés were hidden under piaster until in 1939 the whole tomb chapel 
vanished into the cellar (see also the photograph fig. 44bis [pl. iv], taken in the 
summer of 1939). Above the portrait of the owner his name and titles: (4) 



■# } T 1 f % a# ‘ The President of the 


Hall, the Priest of Maat, 


Hetep-her-akhti’ . 

The t in the group AKHTI is missing 
are interchanged. 

Behind the nobleman his son on 


because of lack of space ; p and t in hetep 
a special base-line, holding a roll of 


papyrus in his hand; inscription: («-) ! *-=— ^ | ^ ^ ‘^ 1S e West 

son, the Judge and Scribe, Ni-ankh-Ptah’. —A footman holds a large 
sunshade 1 . Behind him another footman with a sack of clothes and a pair 


of sandals: inscription: (<-)c=3 ijp ‘Retainer’. 

Fig. 45. Third register. Preparing field work. (See also fig. 45bis, 
pl. iv). First figure on the left: secretary reporting to the lord; inscription: 

(-») ‘Scribe’.—If the unprepared soil is not soft enough to receive the 

grain by tramping only, and if the field is flat and large enough, it can be 

1 For other examples of the sunshade see e.g. Junker, Giza v, fig. 20 and p. 83 f.; Steindorff, Ti, 
pl. 122; Wreszinski, Atlas I, pl. 405; in pl. 10; Newberry, Beni Hasan 11, pl. xvi. See also Balcz, Zum 
Vorkommen des Schirmes in Agypten , WZKM xlviii (I 94 1 )» PP* I_ 4 * 
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ploughed, as the next scene shows: a man ploughing, inscription : (<--) J1 j_| 

in Jj ‘To cover (the grains with earth) by means of the plough’k 

The and the pg are interchanged because of lack of space; another 
grouping of the signs was impossible.—A driver calls out to the cows: 

q /WW\A 

s^pJ^‘Pull hard!’ 



Fig- 45 

Fig. 46. See also fig. 45bis pl. iv. Beginning from the left: the first figure 
is a man cutting up the soil with a hoe. — The second man is sowing; 

inscription : (->) [1 ‘To sow’. — Behind him a boy is enticing a herd 

of sheep with salt(f). They are tramping the grains into the soil, driven by 
two drivers with whips. Inscription: (-») ["I [ 1 *\J/ § q ‘To cover (the 




Fig. 46 


grains with earth) by means of a herd of sheep’ 2 . This method is used for 
very wet soil where no preliminary opening up with the plough or hoe is 
necessary.—The next person (probably a woman) is again cutting up the 

soil with a hoe (see the first figure). Inscription: (~ï) ^ o^ ‘To cut 

up (the soil with a hoe)’. 

Already from the context we see that it cannot be the sifting of the 
chaff from the wheat, the representations of which have been compiled by Mon- 

TET 3 , and where a group of working women is called o l^p see a ^ so 

1 See Montet, Scènes, p. 186. 2 See Montet Scènes, p. 186. 3 See Montet, Scènes, p. 222. 
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o 1 without the five strokes. It must rather be a scene as in the tomb 


of Tl 2 , where near a group of three men cutting up the soil with hoes, we read: 

ö which Montet 3 translates: ‘As to me, I am cutting’! It is not probable, 

that this hard work had to be executed by women and we must suppose, that the 
artist has made a mistake: the inscription ^ ‘to cut up reminded the artist 


of crs ; the designation of the women sifting the chaff from the wheat, the 

more so because he had to change the group into d because of want 

of space. 

To the right, near the false-door: a man offering lotus-flowers. Inscrip¬ 
tion in front of him: («-) ^ Ka-priest’. 

The scenes of this register are arranged concentrically: on both sides a 
single man; to the left the secretary turning to the superintending lord, and 
to the right the priest bringing his offerings to the false-door. The central 
figure in the middle is the sower (fig. 4^> second man from the left). To the 
left of this person is a ploughing scene (fig. 45), and to his right the tramping 
herd (fig. 46). The third method of covering the grain is given by the 
representation of the two people cutting up the soil with hoes (fig. 46). 
Montet 4 has shown, referring to these and other scenes in the tombs of 
the Old Kingdom and to the observations of the authors of the Description 
de l'Égypte xvn, 49, and to the novel of the Two Brothers , that the pre¬ 
paring work only consisted of the sowing and tramping of the grains into 
the soil by domestic animals. So our discussion of this register should begin 
with the central figure of the sower (fig. 46, second man from the left), and 
then proceed to the methods of opening up the hard soil, and finally to the 


tramping herd. 



Fig. 47. Fourth register. Harvest scenes (see also figs. 47bis and 47ter 
pl. iv, and fig. 3obis, pl. 1). Three times the harvest of grain and between 

1 Brussels Mastaba, van de Walle, Neferirtenef, notice sommaire, p. 60. 

2 Montet, Scènes , pl. xv = Wreszinski, Atlas m, pl. 44 = C apart-Werbrouck, Memphis , fig. 373 - 

3 Scènes, p. 192: „Moi, je frappe”. 

4 Scènes , pp. 183-192. 
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these scenes, twice the reaping of flax. Beginning on the left: one man 
reaping grain, another man eating leek. As to the form of representation, 
he might be a new interpretation of the well-known figure of the man 
scrutinizing a bundle of flax 1 .—Two men reaping flax, between them 
another man drinking. Then a person squatting down binding bundles of 
flax 2 . The free space abo V e is filled with three bundles.—A second 
(central) harvest scene follows. Two men gathering grain; inscription: (-^-) 


/ ‘To reap grain’. 



Fig. 48. On the left a man stretching out one of his arms, holds a 
bundle of flax(?) in his hand; he holds his other hand to his mouth as 
if shouting to somebody; perhaps he is singing. Another man reaping 
flax.—A musician, playing the flute, helped by the man in the corner on 
the right who is clapping his hands. The workers worked more steadily 
if music kept them from gossip. Between the musicians two men reaping 

grain. Inscription: (V) jl g fj Jj C ~ 1 ‘Beer to the harvester of grain’? 3 

Fig. 49. Fifth register. Two men throwing sheaves on a heap. Next 
to them a person binding a sheaf, see fig. 49bis, pl. iv. The inscription 
above this person belongs to the two men, as may be concluded from the 

other instances of this scene. Inscription : (->) ^ Jj |||; at least an jï is missing. 
Mariette still read J P U^] ‘to pile up a heap’ 4 . For the state of the figure 




1 Different forms, showing a certain likeness: Davies, Gebrawi 11, pl. vi (twice) ; Davies, Sheikh 
Said, pl. xvi (twice) ; Ma$taba Brussels (Wreszinski, Atlas m, pl. 45) ; Museum Cleveland (Ohio) 
(Wreszinski, Atlas m, pl. 54); Blackman, Meir iv, pl. xiv. — Museum Boston (Wreszinski, Atlas m, 
pl. 51, three times). 

2 An instance with an inscription: Mastaba Brussels, Wreszinski, Atlas m, 45. 

3 Montet, Scènes , p. 202, wrongly reads: • 


Leide I, 21, 

A parallel: Mera A 13, est ^ 


J 






The tracés under s c do not suit the knife very welk 

4 e.g. Steindorff, Ti, pl. 124 = Montet, Scènes, pl. xviii; see for other instances ibid., p. 182, 
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below the inscription until 1939 compare the photograph fig. 49bis.— 
As to the context the scene of binding sheaves should have been set 
in between the fourth and fifth registers. As to its form it belongs to 
the scene of men piling up a heap of sheaves, because of its formal 



similarity to the figures of people picking up sheaves from the ground in 
order to throw them on the heaps 1 . 

Fig. 50. A herd of asses is driven to the ready bound sheaves (right), 
some of which are already tied together by means of a net, in order to 
be piled on the asses and to be carried to the heaps, see fig. 49. They 
resist with all their might. A driver pulls an ear and a leg of one of the 

asses and threatens : («-) (j (] ‘There will be a mountain (of sheaves) 

for you! ’ 2 . Another driver; comes] running and calls out to him: (*-) [1 



Fig- 5 ° 


[j^^‘Drive him hitherl’. — Five other drivers are coming along running 8,4 . 

Fig. 51. Sixth register. A heap of thrashed straw is ready.—A herd 
of asses thrashing. One of them takes a mouthful of grain. They are driven 

by a driver who calls out; (<-) [”[] ~TT _ ‘Hurry up!’ This driver is represented 

--O 


1 Mariette, Mastabas, p. 347. 

2 Compare Steindorff, Ti, pl. 124 = Montet, Scènes, pl. xvn. 

3 A photograph of this scene: Capart-Werbrouck, Memphis, fig. 363. For the inscription see Montet, 


Scènes, p. 210. In the tomb of Ti (Steindorff, Ti, pl. 124)' a driver calls out: 



p 


4 Compare for the whole register Sheikh Said, Wer-ireni (Davies, Sheikh Said, pl. xvi; Wreszinski, 
Atlas m, pl. 53). 
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in a puzzling way, see the photograph fig. 5ibis pl. v. For a similar 
figure see fig. 26, fourth man on the left. He raises both arms to strike, 
holding a stick with both hands in such a way, that his elbows are raised 
up to the height of his head, covering a part of it, and holding his fore- 
arms horizontally backwards. The profile of the breast and shoulders is 
puzzling; it is very broad. At first sight the figure looks as if it had but 



little to do with the ‘normal figure’ of Egyptian Art, but when examining 
it closer we see, that his body is represented in the same way as the ‘normal 
figure’, including the full breadth of his shoulders 1 ; only the arms are added 
in a different manner in order to represent the very special action; the rest 
of the figure remains unchanged. — A heap of grain is being piled up: to 
the left a man throws a sheaf on it, to the right another man holds(?) a 

bundle of grain in his hand ; very mutilated inscription : (-») ^ JJ ^ ‘To 
pile up a heap’. 

Between fig. 51 and fig. 52 the relief is mutilated by tomb-robbers, 
who tried to get into the Serdab in this way. 



Fig- 5 2 

Fig. 52. See also fig. 52bis, pl. v. The drivers have succeeded in 
loading the sheaves that are kept together by large nets (see fig. 50 right), 
on the resisting asses. To the right more sheaves are lying; three men are 
clapping their hands in order to rouse the asses. At least three loaded asses 
were represented. A driver encourages a loaded ass by calling (right inscription): 


1 See chapter I. 
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(-») ü'\‘Get on’!—On the left a real fight between the drivers and 
the asses has begun (very mutilated, see the photograph fig. 52bis, pl. v). 
We see a driver supporting the load of the last ass of this group with both 
hands and one of his knees; he calls to his companion for help; (->) |§!§ 

^ HH ^ -—o. A n was omitted in the last word, nt(j ) hn , companion. 
The beginning of this speech is fragmentary and unintelligible. 



Fig. 53 


Fig. 53. Seventh register. As a continuation of the lowest registers of 
the south walls of the corridor and the left (southern) part of the east wall, 
two men bring an antilope that is offering resistance; inscription : (-^ (J 
‘Nubian ibex’. — Two men bringing another antilope; inscription: («-) 



Fig. 54 


‘Domestic oryx’. Then there follow slaughtering scenes, most probably 
three of them, just as on the corresponding part of the north wall; but only 
two of them are still preserved. In the first scene one of the men is shouting : (<-) 
HH ^ <==> ‘ . . . pull towards yourself!’, in order that his (mutilated) com¬ 
panion should help him with the cutting off of a leg of the slaughtered 
antilope (?). Another man already carries away a leg. 

Fig. 54. A part of the (third) slaughtering scene: a Nubian ibex(?) is 
being cut up. One of the men has taken out the heart(?) and is shouting 
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towards his companion who lifts up a leg of the animal: ('->') HH g—> 

probably ‘ . [pull] towards yourself!’, in order that he could put his knife 

in the right spot for cutting.—Seven people, forming a procession, are 
bringing gifts towards the false door. The first two (to the right) are 
clad differently and bring utensils for washing together with two jars con- 
taining liquids. Then follow two female offering-bearers, and then three men. 
This group is symmetrical: on each side of the two women are two men; 
the last man to the left belongs to the following slaughtering scenes, just as 
the man bearing a leg on fig. 53, his counterpart on the opposite side of 
these slaughtering scenes. 


3) INSCRIPTIONS ON THE FALSE-DOOR 

(Boeser, o . c ., pi. XVII) 

A capita! P in this drawing = Portrait of Owner 
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INTRODUCTION 

The inscriptions on the linteis and the door-posts are very thin reliefs 
moulded in piaster and therefore badly preserved, especially in the upper 
parts. The photograph of Boeser, taken in 1905, had to be unsatisfactory 
partly because of the photographic technique of these days; our reading 
of the upper parts including the offeringdist is the result of many rather 
troublesome investigations in 1938—1939. Most of the still visible hieroglyphs 
moulded in piaster have preserved their original colours. For a photograph 
of the left middle part see fig. 55, on pl. v. 

TRANSLATION 

A) Inscription on the upper lintei: offering formula 

(1) ‘May Anubis give a boon, he who is upon his hill, the lord of the 
splendid country (i. e. the necropolis); that he may be buried in the necropolis, 
as a revered person under the Great God, (2) as a revered one under the 
King; the Judge, the Speaker of Nekhen, the President of the Hall, the 
Priest of Maat, he who is over the secrets of the Great House, (3) Hetep- 

HER-AKHTl’. 

B) On the lower lintei: offering formula 

(1) ‘May Osiris give a boon, he who is in front of Busiris, the lord of 
Abydos; that the voice may go forth for him consisting of bread and beer 
on every feast-day and on every (other) day ; the relative of the King, he 
who is the beloved of his lord, the Judge, the Speaker of Nekhen, the President 
of the Hall, the Priest of Maat, Hetep-her-akhti’. 

C) Outer door-post, right: offering formula 

(1) ‘May the King give 1 a boon to Anubis, he who is in front of the 
divine hall, the lord of the splendid country (i.e. the necropolis); may Osiris 
give a boon, he who is in front of Busiris, the lord of Abydos; may 
Khenti-imentiou give a boon ; (2) that the voice may go forth for him consisting 
of bread and beer on the day of the rising of Sothis, the Thoth-feast, (the feast of) 
the New Year, the Wag-feast, the feast of Sokaris, the Great Feast, the First 
Day of the Year, the Monthly Feast, the Semi-Monthly Feast; (group) the 
Judge, the Speaker of Nekhen, the President of the Hall, Hetep-her-akhti’. 

D) Outer door-post, left: offering formula 

(1) May the King give a boon to Anubis, he who is in front of the 
divine hall, the lord of the splendid country (i.e. the necropolis); may Osiris 

} 

The <—> in our drawing j s extremely doubtful; but the remaining tracés do not point to . o- 

Still we cannot trust the tracés of this very damaged part; we were tempted to consider them as a sign, 
but they may just as well be fortuitous notches. 
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give a boon, he who is in front of Busiris, the Lord of Abydos; may 
Khenti-imentiou give a boon; (2) that the voice may go forth for him 
consisting of bread and beer. on the day of the rising of Sothis, the 
Thoth-feast, (the feast of) the New Year, the Wag-feast, the feast of 
Sokaris, the Great Feast, the feast of the Burning, the feast of the Procession 
of Min, the Saz-feast’; (for the following group see C). 

E) Inner door-post, right 

(1) ‘.(a function at a solar temple) .... (2) the Wab-priest of the 

pyramid of King Neferirkarê, who is the beloved of his master, (3) the Hem- 
neter-priest of the solar temple of King Neuserrê, he who is over the 
secrets (of the Great House?), (group) the Judge, the Speaker of Nekhen, the 
President of the Hall, the Priest of Maat, Hetep-her-akhti’. 

F) Inner door-post, left 

As far as preserved, the same as the right one (E). 

G) On the drum 

‘The relative of the King, Hetep-her-akhti’. 

H) On the middle part of the false-door 

‘. . . . the priest of Maat, Hetep-her-akhti’. 


The beginning of the offering formulas on the upper and lower linteis 
is a little puzzling, as no ^ ^ j\^ stands in front of it. Though this also 
occurs in a few similar cases the question seems at least in our case to be 
one of composition. The situation is as follows: 

upper lintei: prayer to Anubis + name with portrait 
lower lintei: prayer to Osiris + name with portrait 

outer door-posts : | ^ + Anubis + Osiris; | + name with portrait 

inner door-posts: titles + name with portrait. 

So the prayer on the outer door-posts is an enlarged form of the prayers 
on the upper and lower linteis, whilst outside on the fa^ade, above the 
entrance of the tomb, a still more complete form of the prayers is given. 
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CHAPTER IV 


I) The Offering-List 
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INTRODUCTION 

In the centre of the upper part of the false-door the owner of the tomb 
is represented sitting at an offering-table ; above a long hst is written in 

tabular form. 

‘The rectangle filled with hieroglyphs occupymg the entire area 
above the offering-table comprises what we may term facetiously the 
dead man’s menu card. Each compartment contains the name of an 
offering and with a few exceptions, like ‘incense’, the offerings are articles 
of food; beneath each item the vertical strokes, one, two or four in 
number, indicate how many portions he is to receive of each thing. ut 
the menu card is a very special one, which does not correspond entire y 
to the menu of the living, for it excludes some kinds of food as 
ceremonially impure, such, for instance, as fish, which we know has 
been eaten by the Egyptians. It does represent, however, a long array 
of joints of meat, birds, drinks, fruits, and loaves ofbread and cake, w ie 
the pictured offerings tally with the written list, although, out of con- 
sideration for artistic effects, not in any rigïd way. The offering-ïst 
acquires special interest from the fact that it is also found on the walls 
of the royal tombs of the late Fifth and Sixth Dynasties where the 
various items are enumerated in the same order and quantity as here 
but are accompanied by the words of the ntual to be recited over eac 

In the^tombs dating from the beginning of the Fifth Dynasty the examples 
of the offering-list still differ in form, length and contents. From the middle 
of the Fifth Dynasty onwards a definite version predominates. This Norma 

List’ consists of 93 items > formin g the following P arts: 
a) different sorts of bread and beer, b) of meat, 
c) of poultry, d) of wine and other drinks, 

e) of dessert. . . , . r 

But in our Mastaba, as well as in the other mstances of the norma 

type, the list is not homogenous. We see the preparaties of the meal 
enumerated in the beginning (nos. and the following list of d.shes 

interrupted by other items. These are: no. .8 (‘to sit down); no. 24; no. 25 
and perhaps no. 26; the nos. 27 and 29 (water and soda for washing pur- 
poses)- and the nos. 19 and 29 ‘to rinse one's mouth , which is translated 
by Frènch scholars as ‘breakfeast'. H. Junker explams’, that these mterrup- 
tions probably are the result of the purely formal relationship between these 
items and the list of dishes in many older tombs, when the tabular form 

1 Ouoted from A M. Lythgoe and C. L. Ransom, The Tomb of Perneb, New York, 1930, PP- 66 - 67 - 
e ?he numbe“s of the items are quoted here according to the table m H. Junker, Gum. H, PP- 85-96. 
3 Glza II, p- 78 and the following pages. 
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was not yet established for all the gifts; the specifications of the washino- 
ceremonies are the last items which were admitted in the tabular form. When 
they entered they moved as little as possible from their old places and so 
got between the offerings. The second possibility suggested by Junker 1 would 
be a compilation of different versions. 

As no sufficiënt photograph could be taken of the very mutilated original, we 
only give a hand-copy of the offering-list (see p. 90) and its translation with notes 
in three columns. In the left column of our translation we print the items according 

to their numbers in our copy; the middle column contains the translations and the third 

column in the first place the reading of BOESER 2 , if it differs from our reading; i n 
the second place the parallels of the Normal List of JUNKER 3 , for which we use 
the abbreviation ‘N’, quoting its different items as follows: 

N 7 = Pyramid of King Unas (Sethe, Pyramidentexte , §§50—100) 

N 6 = List of Debehni (Lepsius, Denkmaler II, 35 ; time of Mycerinus, see 
Junker, Giza 11, p. 82 right) 

N 5 = list of Kha-EF-KHUFU ; a = list of false-door, b = list of south wall 
(Ann. Serv. XVI, pp. 265 and the following pages) 

N 4 = list of Seshem-nofer (Lepsius, Denkmaler II, 28) 

N 3 = list of Kaninisut (Junker, Giza 11, pp. 170—172) 

N 2 = list of Nisut-nofer (Junker, Vorbericht 1913, p. 19 and the following 
pages) 

N i = list of Seshat-hotep (Lepsius, Denkmaler 11, 23—25; Giza 11, Abb. 33). 

In the third column we register the numbers of the items in the offering-list of 
the tomb of Neferirtenef in the Brussels Museum 4 , under the name of ‘Nef. 

This form has been chosen in order to make it easy for the reader to find 
in our edition parallels of a given item if he wishes to compare this list with 
another one. The complete quotations of the parallels in the Normal List of 
JUNKER were given in order to enable the reader to find the parallels of each item 
in the Normal List itself: if the reader notes down in the table of JUNKER, the num¬ 
bers of the parallels that we give here of each item, in their proper places, he will 
no longer have to look through the whole table in Giza II in order to find these 
parallels. For instance; a reader wants to know the parallels of | £= Q, the ^/-bread. 
This is no. 32 of the Normal-List, easily to be found in the first part of the list 
where the different sorts of bread are enumerated. He will find in our list, no. 32, 
right column, the parallels of the Normal List which occur in quite different places 
in the table of JUNKER; he will find an indication that he has to look up the nos. 
31; 21; and 13 of the table of Junker. 

1 Giza II, p. 79: “Es ware freilich auch denkbar daB ein Zusammenfliessen von verschiedenen 
Fassungen vorliegt, wobei man in mangelnder Folgerichtigkeit die Wiederholungen nicht ausmerzte” 

2 Beschrijving I, Atlas , pl. xvm (drawing) and pl. xvn (photograph of the whole false-door). 

3 Giza II, pp. 85-96. 

4 Van de Walle, Le Mastaba de Neferirtenef , notice sommaire, pp. 67-70. 
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TRANSLATION 


Preparations 

‘To pour out one cup 
of water’ 

‘Two portions of cool 
drops’ 


See e.g. Nef. no. i; no agreement 
with Normal List. 

= 14 in N 7; 6; 4; N 2 mostly 
has s ntr, also = 2 in Nef. — 
See our no. 13. 


The ritual oils 


‘Two portions of feast 
perfume’ 

‘Two portions of hknw- 
oil’ 

‘Two portions of 'sft- 
oil’ 

‘Two portions of 
njhm-di\' 

‘Two portions of tw^wt- 
oil’ 

‘Two portions of the 
best cedar-oil’ 

‘Two portions of the 
best tnw- oil’ 


= 3 in N 7; 6; 5 in N 3. = 3 in 
Nef. 

= 4 in N 7; 6; 6 in N 3 ; = 4 in 
Nef. 


= 5 in N 7; 6; =5 in Nef. 


6 in N 6: 

/WWW 


7 - 


= 7 in N 7; 



= 0 =; 6 in N 

ökö 


6; =7 in Nef. 


= 8 in N 7; 6. = 8 in Nef. 

= 9inN7;6;=9in Nef. See 
also Sethe, Urk. I, 127, 4: 


The ritual paints 

‘One jar of green eye- Boeser, l.c .: J -jf) ö I; = 
P a * nt 10 in N 6: J "ft 1 and 10 in N 7 : 

flïT- = i ° in Nef - 

‘One jar of black eye- Boeser, lx .: 

P a ^ n ^ ninNó: jl 

7 ; P 1 k = i>~» - Nef - 

Cloths 


000 

| | : 


‘Two pieces of linen’ = 12 in N 6: ^ I 

/www —PL 1 

and 12 in N 7; 2; 3; 54 in N2; 
1. 12 in Nef. 
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20 . 



2 1 . 




22 . 



<=> II 


23 - 




II 


Further preparations 


‘A jar of incense’ 

‘Two portions (?) of the 
royal offering’ 


‘A dinner-table’ 


‘Two portions (?) of the 
royal offering’ 1 

‘Two portions of the 
royal offering in the 
Great Hall’ 

‘To(?) sit down’ 

‘To rinse one’s mouth’ 
(or: ‘breakfeast’, see 
P- 65) 

Bread and beer 

‘. . . longish loaves of 
bread’ 2 

‘One round loaf of 
bread’ 8 

‘Two portions of 
strong(?) beer’ 

‘Two portions ofrich(?) 
beer’ 4 


The ^ possibly is a ^; = 13 ; n N 

6; 4. = 13 in Nef. 

No parallel in Normal List; e .g. 

14 in N 6: ^ ' 6; see 16 

quoted below; the nos. 14 and 
2 are exchanged. 

Boeser,/.*.:® ^|; = i S j nN 



= 15 in Nef. 


= 16 in N 7b; 6; 5a; 17 in 4; 
ii in 3; =16 in Nef. 


The is not certain; see e.g. 

17 in N 7:^0^ Sa: 

18 in N 4; 12 in 3. 
= 17 in Nef. 

= 18 in N 7; 6: O (1^1; 5a; 
= 18 in Nef. 

= 19 in N 7: '^ == ^; 6; 4; == I 9 
in Nef. 


Boeser, l.c.: 2 \öI Wt; see 
here no. 30; = 20 in N 7; 6; 
5 a ; 4; = 14 in N 3. = 20 in Nef. 
See here no. 31; = 21 in N 7; 6; 
5a; 4; 15 in 3. = 21 in Nef. 


Boeser. 

in N 7; 16 in 3; = 22 in Nef. 

ö I ; see here 


= 23 in N 7: ® 

AAAAAA —/-T\ 

no. 67. See 23 in Nef.: 

^2 ^ 


ö' 


1 Junker, Giza II, pp. 77 and 80, suggests another possibility: to understand the nos. 16 and 17 
as a summary of the (following) menu card. 

2 See Maspero, Tabie d’offrandes II, p. 3. 

3 See Maspero, Tabie d’offrandes , I, p. 328. 

4 See Maspero, Tabie d’offrandes I, p. 328. 
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26. 


27. 


28. 


AAAAAA _g 

AAAAAA 

AAAAAA XJ 


j 


29. 


30 - 




Fitrther preparations 

....’; probably to- Noneofitemsno.24inNormalList 
gether with no. 25 tall y with the rest: = 24 in N 
the ceremony of 4 ; i; 6; (| 
raising the offers 1 


‘Food’ 


yu 




'V Ti==4in Nef.:(l 8a0 v| 


Boeser, /. c. ; wvH J , 


N T' =i^ 1 r 6 


= 25 in 

O ö 


a Ö . 


ö 

AA/WVA 


J 


48 


see here no. 


‘Two portions of water’ 

‘Two portions of 
natron’ 


J£D.i Y 5 4: 

^jforthenos. 24 and 25seealso 
17 inN—18in N; = 25 in Nef.: 

= 26 in N 7 ; 6; 20 in 3 (?); 24 in 
2 ; i. = 26 in Nef.. Nefer (Mus. 
Baracco), above tabie. 

= 27 'in N 7 ; 6; 20 in 3 (?); 24 in 2; 
i. = 27 in Nef. Exact form of 
XJ doubtfull. 

= 28 in N 4 — 7 ; 50 in 3 ; 53 in 1. 
= 28 in Nef. Nefer (Mus. Bar- 
racco) above tabie. — They 
all have the determinative XJ, 
which is destroyed in Leiden 3 . 


l To rinse one’s mouth, 
twice’ 


Boeser, lx.: 


|; probably 


1 The • 


O O 

no sign in damaged part. See 
here no. 19. = 29 in N 7 ; 6; 4. 
= 29 in Nef. 

l One longish loaf of = 30 in N 7; 6; 4; 29 in 5a. 30 in 
bread’ (see no. 20) Nef 4 . 

^ (N 24, 7, Unas) is the sarne ceremony asked by Pepi-ankh-her-ib ; see Sethe, 


Urkunden I, pp. 223—224: 1 rmt nb 


A 




‘O ye men and women, ... give to me bread and beer from the provisions 

> LvWVAA —J —1 1 AAAAAA . , 

you carry with you and raise them with your two arms!’ — See also Junker, Giza II, p. 78 right. 

2 The Berlin Wörterbuch (IV, 60, 2; 3) translates this item a Körperteil des Rindes (vom Bein?), als 
Speise”. — Van de Walle (. Neferirtenef , p. 68) : “Diner” with reference to Ree. Trav. vol. xxxii 1910, 
p. 17. Possibly the Wörterbuch meant n. 48. of the Normal List; any translation of no. 26 depends on the 
translator’s view of the composition of the Normal List: Maspero and van de Walle take it as the sub- 
sequent lists of breakfeast and dinner, but Junker suggests other interpretations, see Giza H pp. 74-83. — 
The same item occurring as no. 48, is translated by van de Walle, Neferirtenef , p. 68, as “tibia . 

3 For an explanation of the situation of the nos. 27 and 28 between, the other items of the list, see 
Junker, Giza II, p. 79. An elaborate discussion of the items nos. 27 an 28 see Junker, Giza III, p. 103 
and the following pages. 

4 Van de Walle ( Neferirtenef , notice sommaire, p. 68) begins the menu card of the dinner witn 

no. 30. - 
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3 1 . 0 1 



34 - ^ || 


‘A big round cake’ 
(see no. 21) 

‘Two loaves of (a kind 
of) bread’ 

‘Four loaves of (a kind 
of) bread’ 

. loaves of (a trian- 
gular sort of) bread’ 


‘Four loaves of (around 
kind of) bread’ 



‘Four loaves of (a sort 
of) cake’ 



‘,Four loaves of ... (a 
■ sort of bread)’ 1 . 


38 . 



‘Four portions of (sorts 
of) small cakes’ 



4 °- 111 


‘Four portions of (sorts 
of small round?) 
cakes 3 . 

‘Four loaves of (a sort 
of) bread’ 



‘Four loaves of (a 
sort of) bread’ 



‘Four loaves of (a sort 
ot) bread’ 


= 31 in N 7; 6; 4; 30 in 5a; e .g 

Eknn ; Giza VIII = G 4860. 
= 31 in Nef. 

= 32 in N 7; 6; 4; 31, 5; 21 in 
3; 13 in 2; 1. = 32 in Nef. 

= 33 in N 7; 6; 5a;4; 25 in 3 ; 20 
in 2; 1. = 33 in Nef. 


= 34 in N 7; 4; 24 in 3; = 34 
in Nef. (all of them with | | | | ; 

AT 

= 17 in N i: üü. 

□ ^ 

See here fig. 13, middle; = 35 
in N 7; 6; 5a; 60 in 5b; 26 
in 3; 14 in 2; 1. 

Boeser, /.r.: 9 p 1111 ; = 36 

in N 7; 6; 5a; 35 in4; 27 in 3; 
22 in i (?). = 36 in Nef.: 
1=zur 


INI. 


Boeser, l.c. 


cs 


_o 

XJ 
( 

Mli 


I; Sa; 

; 28 in 


° I M 1 ’ = 37 in Nef-: 


37 in N 7: 

e-fKr^ «= 

3 = 

H = • 

= 38 in N 7; 6; 5a; 37 in 4; 

29 in 3; = 38 in Nef. Compare 
here no. 77; and 78. 

See no. 78 ; = 39 in N 7; 6 ; 5a; 

30 in 3; 38 in 4. (?). = 39 in Nef. 


Boeser, l.c. : '|^^37 ||||. See 

40 in N 7; 6; 5a; 39 in 4; 33 
in 3, = 40 in Nef. 

= 5 i in N 3 : P| 1.41 in 

7 ; 6; 5a; 40 in 4 (all with o, e.g. 

=41 in 

Nef. 

= 42 in N 7; 6; 5a; 41 in 4; 31 
in 3; 51 in 1. =42 in Nef. 


1 Maspero, Table d’of fraudes II, p. 5, translates “pains en terre”. 

2 See the translation of van de Walle Neferirtenef, notice sommaire, p. 68: “Petits pains ronds”. 
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‘Four ... of toast (?)’ 
Onions 

‘Onions’ 



Meat 

‘Meat from the fore 
leg (thigh)’ 

‘One portion from the 
leg (thigh)’ 


47 - 


AAMAA ( | 

® \ 


‘One portion of meat 
from the shoulder(?) n 



‘One portion of. . . .’; 
see here no. 26 and 
p. 69, note i 
‘One portion of meat 
from the ribs’ 


n 1 

5 °- 


‘One portion of grilled 
meat’ 


51 - 

L w 1 

‘One portion of liver’ 

52 . 


‘One portion of milt’ 

53- 


‘One portion of . . . .’ 3 

54- 

(1 !WW\A <- ^ 1 

1 cv O 

‘One portion of meat 
from the breast’ 3 


= 43 in N 7; 6; 5a; 2; i; 42 in 
4; 33 in 3. = 43 in Nef. 


The quantity (four portions) is 
enumerated together with no. 
43 ; — ==44 in N 6; 5a; 43 in 
4; 34 in 3. = 44 in Nef. 


= 45 in N 7; 6; 5a; 44 in 4; 35 
in 3; 39 in 2; 1. — 45 in Nef. 


Boeser, I; 

= 46 in N 7: ; 6; ^ 

— JC S|; 47 in 5a; 45 in 4; 36 
in 3; 40 in i; 2 ;= 46 in Nef. 

Boeser, l.c.: ^ f]c 5 V»li= 47 


in N 7; 6; = 37 in N 3; 46 
in 4; 2; I. = 47 in Nef. 

= 48 in Nef. : ^ ^^*§ 3 , 1 ; 


similarly: = 48 in N 7; 6; 46 
in 5a; 47 in 4; 42 in 2; 1. 

= 49 in Nef.: 

for spr see 49 in N 7; 6; 48 in 
5a; 38 in 3; 41 in 2; i. 

Boeser, l.c. ;5oinNef.: 



; similarly: =5oin N 


7; 6; 40 in 5a; 43 in 2; 1. 

= 5 I in N 7 ; 6; 48 in 4 ; 39 in 3 ; 

44 in 2; i. =51 in Nef. 

= 52inN 7; 6; 49 in 4; 40 in 3; 

45 in 2; 1. = 52 in Nef. 

= 53 in N 7; 6; 50 in 4; 42 in 3.= 

53inNef.:|'^7 |. 

= 54 in N 7; 6; 50 in 4; 41 in 3; 
47 in 2; 1. = 54 in Nef. 


1 For our translation see van de Walle, Neferirtenef , notice sommaire, p. 68 : “Omoplate” and the 
context. 

2 This item is translated by Maspero, Tabtei d y of fraudes II, p. 6; “haon ... la partie de la poitrine 
qui tombe entre les pattes de devant, celle qui contient le coeur”; by van de Walle, Neferirtenef , notice 
sommaire p. 68: “Vertèbres dorsales antérieures”. 

3 Translated by Montet, Scènes, p. 419: “la viande de choix, le filet”. 
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57 - 


o 




59 - 




63 - 



AAAAAA 



Poultry 

‘A (sort of) goose 1 ’ 


‘A (sort of) goose 3 ’ 


‘A (sort of) duck 3 ’ 


‘A (sort of) duck 4 ’ 


l A pigeon’ 


Short spelling for 


(e.g. = 


53 in N4); = 55 in Nef.; = 55 
in N 7; 6; 43 in 3; 57 in 2; 1. 


Short spelling of 



(e.g. 


52 in N 4), = 56 in N 7; 6; 44 
in 3; 58 in 2; I. =56 in Nef. 
Nefer (Mus. Barracco). 

= 57 in N 7; 6; 5 2 in 5a; 46 in 3 ; 

59 in 2; 1. = 57 in Nef.: 



Most probably nothing missing, 
see e.g. 47 in N 3 : ^ | (from 

a list the poultry of which is 
identical with Leiden). — =58 
in N 7; 6; 60 in 2; i; = 58 in Nef., 

andNefer(Mus.Barracco)write |1 
and a determinative. 

= 59 in N 7; 6; 54 in 5a; 4; 48 in 
3; 62 in 2; I. = 59 in Nef. 


Cake 


‘Two portions of (a 
sort of) cake (made 
from dough bread ?)’ 

‘Two portions of (sorts 
of) cake’ 

‘Two portions of (sorts 
of) small cakes’ 

‘Two portions (of sorts 
of) small cakes’ 


Boeser, /. c. : ' (I n | | ; = 

60 in N 7; 6; 55 in 4; 49 in 
3; = 60 in Nef. 

= 61 in N 7; 6; 5b; 56 in 4; 52 in 
3; 16 in i; 2. == 61 in Nef. 

= 62 in N 7; 6; 5b; 53 in 3, Nef. 

62 : ^ k ^ ; the ^' 58 in 

N 4 and 51 in N 1, are doubtful. 
The AAAAAA can be seen on the 
photograph (/. c., pl. XVII). The 
parallels write —(== 63 in N 7; 
6; 5b; 57 in 4; 54 in 3) == 63 in 



1 Translated by van de Walle, Neferirtenef, notice sommaire, p. 68: “Oie cendrée”; by Maspero, 
Table d’offrandes II, p. 6: “Anser Aegy.ptiacus”, see also Berlin Wörterbuch II, 393 , i- 

2 Van de Walled, Neferirtenef , notice sommaire, p. 68. “anser albifrons . 

3 Berlin Wörterbuch III, 404, 16: “Art Gans oder Ente”; van de Walle, Neferirtenef , notice som¬ 
maire, p. 68: “Canard...”; Maspero, Table d’offrandes, IT, p. 8: “Anser acutus”. 

4 Van üt Walle, Neferirtenefj Notice sommaire, p. 68: “canard pilet . 
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65- 
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66. Q 


11 


67. 

>000 
D (N 

68. 

n 

1 DU U 

69. 



70. Q^) S^S, V 7 | | 


71 - 
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Beverages 

‘Two (cups) of beer’ See here no. 22; = 64 in N 7; 6; 

5 b; 55 in 5a; 59 in 4; 3I in 
2; i. = 64 in Nef.. 

‘Two jars of . . . beer’ Stands in the place of ‘Two cups 

of beer from the district of 
Thebes’, = 65 in N 7 ; 6 ; 5b ; 23 
in 4 ; 55 in 3; 3 2 in 2; 1. == 6 S in 

Nef. All with P . 

.'TT" 

‘Two jars of beer’ 


‘Three (?) jars of rich (?) 
beer’ 

‘Two cups of (a sort 
of) beer’ 1 

‘Two cups of (a sort 
of) beer (made from 
grain)’ 

‘Two cups of a drink 
made of milk’ 3 

‘Juice(?) of figs’ 


The nos, 

. 66 and 67 of the Normal 

List ; 

are here 

exchanged. 

__ 

= 67 

in N 7 ; 6 

; 66 in 5b; 56 

in 

5a; 6] 

[ in 4; 22 in 3; 26 in 

2; 

i = 

67 in Nef. 


See here no. 66. - 

- = 66 in N 

7 > 

6; 67 

in 5b; 26 in 5a; 62 in 

4; 

== 66 

in Nef. 



= 68 in 

N 7; 6; 

^3 in 4 ; 56 in 

3 ; 

29 in 

2 ; I. = 

68 in Nef. 


= 69 in 

N 7; 6; 

64 in 4; 61 in 

3 - 


= 70 in N 7 ; 6; 5b; 65 in 4; 57 i n 
3. = 70 in Nef. 


Boeser, l.c. 


1; the 


72. ‘° ne CUp ° f Wine ’ 


? 3 ' 


‘Two jars (of a special 
sort) of wine’ 



'Two cups of wine =) 

1 1 \J 

from Buto’ (j 


Normal List writes d 3 b, see 71 in 
N 7; 6; 5b; 66in 4; 58 in 3 ; Q i n 

2;= 7 iinNef.:c^l^j“ 11 _ 

= 72in N6; 5b; 57 in 5a; 23 i n 3; 
5 in 2; 1.72 in Nef. = y 2 i n N j ! 

(j a ‘ wlne from the 

Delta’. 

= 73 in N 7; 6; 5^67^4; 59 i n 
3; =73 in Nef. 

= 74 in N 6; 5b; 69 in 4 ; 60 i n 3 : 
= 74 in Nef. 








1 Van de Walle, Neferirtenef , notice sommaire, p. 68: 
and Brewing , p. 72. 

2 For the expression ssr (ssl ) see Montet, Scènes , pp. 
sommaire, p. 69: “Cruches de laitages: 2 . 


‘bière jouteuse”. — See H. Lutz, Viticulture 


107-108. Van de Walle, J^eferirtenef notice 
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CHAPTER IV 


75 - i)TPr> 

? 6 - 



‘Two cups of wine . . 1 

‘Two cups of wine 
from Pelusium’ 

Dessert 

I ‘Two portions of 
(sorts of) small 
cakes’ 

‘Two portions of (sorts 
of small round ?) 
cakes’ 

‘Two portions of (a 
sort of sweet ?) fruit’ 3 



‘Two portions of (a 
sort of white) grain’ 



‘Two portions of (a 
sort of green) grain’ 


82. 


CS 


] V 7 I 


83 . 





‘Two portions of . . . 

(a sort of grain)’ 3 
‘One portion of bar- 
leycorn' 


84. 


11 


‘Two (portions) of. . . 
(a sort of grain)’ 


85 - 


AAAAAA 



‘Two portions of (a 
sort of) fruit (Zi- 
zyphus ?)’ 


= 75 in N 6; 5b; 70 in 4; 75 
= 75 in Nef. 


in 7; 


= 76 inN 6 ; 5 b; 7 iin 4 ; = 76 inNef. 
= 76 in N 7 = pÖ^. 


See here no. 38; has been ex- 
changed with no. 78 of Normal 
List, =78 in N 7; 6; 77 in 5b; 
= 78 in Nef. 

See here no. 39; has been ex- 
changed with no. 77 of the 
Normal List, see 77 in N 7; 6; 
78 in 5b, 73 in 4 = 77 in Nef. 

= 79 in N 7; 6: ^ ||; 

5b; 58 in 5a; 74 in 4; 63 in 3 ; 
10 in 2; I (?). =79 in Nef. 
n —■=> — 1 ■'*-* 

Boeser, l.c.: l o o _ fl ; — 8oin 

N 7; 6; 5b; 75 in 4; 63 in 3; 
34 in 2; 1. =80 in Nef. 

= 81 in N 7; 6; 5b; 60 in 5a; 76in 
4; probably 81 in 4; 33 in 2; 1. 
= 81 in Nef. 

= 82 in N 7; 6; 5b; 62 in 5a; 77 in 
4; 65 in 3 548 in 2; i. = 83inNef. 

= 83 in N 7 :°^A®n ; 6ï 
5b ; 78 in 4; 66 in 3 ; 49 in 2 ; I. 
= 84 in Nef. 

Boeser, (it is 

impossible to see which sort 
of birds are written there! but 
probably no ^). = 84 in N 7; 
6; 5 b; 79 in 4; 50 in 2; i. = 82 
in Nef. 

= 85 in N 7; 6; 5b; 63 in 5a; 80 
in 4; 6 in 2; 1. = 85 in Nef. 


1 See Berlin Wörterbuch III, 32; van de Walle, Neferirtenef, notice sommaire, p. 69: “Vin (de 
Marédis?)”. 

2 See van de Walle, Neferirtenef, notice sommaire, p. 69, no. 79, and note 8 (also references). 

3 Van de Walle, Neferirtenef, notice sommaire, p. 70 (no. 83) : “Grains de froment”, quoting 
Keimer, Die Gartenpflanzen im alten Agypten (1924), h P- 138. 


SCENES AND INSCRIPTIONS 


IOI 


86 . 




AA/W/. 

CS 



571 I 




89. 


□ 






‘Two portions of cake 
with (a sort of) fruit 
(no. 85)’ 

‘Two portions of.. . -’ 1 

Summary 
‘All sweet things’ 


‘All fruit and vege- 
tables’ 

Half loaves of bread,’ 


i > 


‘The . . . (offering) 
dishes’ 

‘Cut off. . .’ 3 


^/WW\A QCOO 

Boeser, l.c.-. J = 

86 in N 7; 6; 5b; 64 in 5a; 81 
in 4; 7 in 2; 1. = 86 in Nef. 
= 87 in N 7; 6; 5b; 82 in 4; 8 in 
2; i. =87 in Nef. 


Boeser, l.c.: Jfw 1 ; =88 

in N 7; 6; Sb; 65 in 5a; 83 in 
4; = 88 in Nef. 

= 89 in N 7 ; 6; 5b; 66 in 5a; 84 
4; =89 in Nef. 


Boeser, l.c.: ; exchang- 

ed with no. 91 of Normal List; 
see 91 in N 6; = 91 in Nef. 

Boeser, l.c.: 

= 93 in N6:^<P??- 


‘One gift of offering 
dishes’ 


Exchanged with no. 93 of Normal 
List (its last item), see 93 in N 

6: 


1 Maspero, Table d’offrandes II, p. 11: “fruit du caroubier”; van de Walle, Neferirtenef , notice 
sommaire, p. 70. “grousse de Garou^er”; Berlin Wörterbuch I, 289: “eine Körnerfrucht”. 

2 See here fig. 38. 
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MEDEDEELINGEN EN VERHANDELINGEN „EX ORIENTE LUX” N° 5 


PLATE I 










































































MEDEDEELINGEN EN VERHANDELINGEN „EX ORIENTE LUX" N° 5 


PLATE II 



Fig. mm. See excurses II, p. 66 
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PLATE III 


ir 




Fig. 35 bis, See p. 74 


Fig. 37 bis. See p. 75 



















































MEDEDEELINGEN EN VERHANDELINGEN „EX ORIENTE LUX” N° 5 


PLATE IV 



Fig. 44bis. See p. 79 



1 CL * tUÏ% 


Fig. 42bis. See p. 78 


Fig. 47bis. See p. 81 



Fig. 45bis. See pp. 79 and 80 






Fig. 47ter, See p. 81 


Fig. 49bis. See p. 82 
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PLATE V 
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